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Art.  I.  A  ^eatife  on  the  Bloody  Inflammation^  and  Gun^^JhU 
Wounds*  '  By  the  late  yobn^  Hunter*  To  which  is  prefixed^  d 
Jhort  Account  of  the  Author^s  Life^  by  his  BrotherAn-law^ 
Everard  Home*:  410.  il,  iis.  6d.  Nicol.  Lwdoo^ 

J794-.  ‘  - 

pE W  men  have  artraited  more  public  notice  than  the  cha^ 

*  rafter  now  before  us.  Whether  weconfider  the  peculiarity 
of  his  fituation,  rank  or  temper,  the  originality  of  his  mode  c? 
linking  and  reafoning,  the  great  opportunities  be  enjoyed  and 
improv^  of  afeertaining  and  the  faithfulnefs  with  whicti 

he  recorded  them,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  lively  intereft  in  every 
produftion  from  his  pen.  The  prefent  work,  comprehending 
his  theory  of  inflammation,  may  be  faid  to  comprife  the  ground-*^ 
work  of  all  his  pathological  inquiries.  But  even  his  life  and 
manner  of  dying  are  illuftradve  of  thofc  pbjefts  he  invariably 
purfued,  and  contain  a  more  accurate  defeription  of  an  obfeura 
difeafe  than  can  be  expefted  from  any  other  fufFerer.  . 

John  Hunter,  for  a  tafte  for  ariftocracy,  which  his  elevated 
*^k  feemed  at  laft  to  infpire,  never  could  induce  hfm  to  aflumc 
other  title,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  July  1728.  His  pa* 
rents  lived  on  a  paternal  eftate  at  Long  Calderwood,  in  tho 
^^^fy  of  Lanerk.  By  Mi*.  Home’s  account,  be  lived  an  idle 
life  till  his  arrival  in  London,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Though 
could  add  to  or  diminilh  but  little  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ger,  whether  he  was  a  carpenter  or  a  lounger  before  that  period, 
it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  readinefs  of  man-  ' 
lod  to  t^e  up  fafts  .without  inquiry,  that  the  former  ihould 
ave  been  fo  generally  believed.  The  only  traces  we  can  find 
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of  the  origin  of  fuch  a  report  is  the  marriage  of  one  of  hli 
fitters  to  a  cabinet-maker.  His  brother-in-law  proving  diffi- 
pated  and  inattentive  to  budnefS)  John  Hunter,  at  the  age  of 
feventeen,  repaired  to  GlafgoW)  to  endeavour  to  attift  his  fifteti 
and  reclaim  her  hufband. 

From  this  period  till  his  determination  to  vifit  London,  a 
fpaoe  of  near  three  years,  we  have  no  account  of  his  manner  of 
palfing  his  time.  If  he  remained  with  his  relation  Mr.  Bu« 
chanan,  unfuccefsfully  endeavouring  to  accomplifh  his  objeft, 
it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  he  Ihould  not  have  taken  up  the  glue 
pot,  whether  we  confidcr  the  aftivity  of  his  mind,  the  goodnefi 
of  his  heart,  or  that  love  of  order  which  never  could  have  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  reft  while  bufinefs  was  neglected.  Though  this 
is  no  further  a  matter  of  importance  than  as  truth  is  concerned, 
yet,  in  delineating  fuch  a  character,  it  ought  not  to  have  beei 
omitted,  especially  as  the  fa£l,  if  it  really  was  fuch,  would 
only  increaie  his  reputation,  and  more  ftrongly  mark  his  dit 
pontion.  . 

In  September  1748  John  Hunter  arrivedi  at  his  brother’s 
in  London.  The  Dodlor  being  at  that  timci  preparing  for  hii 
lefiures,  gave  him  an  arm  to  mfle£f,  with  inftru£fions  for  that 
purpofe.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  from  the  conftitutional  accu 
racy  which  fhewed  itfelf  in  all  his  fubfequent  undertakings,  that 
this  tafk  was  executed  to  the  Dodor^s  fatisfaeftion;  and  from 
that  time  John  took  his  ftation  in  the  diffefting-room  for  that 
winter.  The  following  fammer  he  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Chcfelden,  who  permitted  him  to  attend  Chelfea  Hofpital ;  and 
the  fucceeding  winter  he  became  teacher  of  the  pra6tical  branch 
of  anatomy  under  his  brother.  The  fummer  of  1750  was 
again  fpent  at  Chelfea.  In  1751  we  find  Mr.  Hunter  a  pupil  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s;  and  in  1753  entered  as  a  gentleman  com 
moner  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford 

In  the  year  1754  he  became  a  pupil  at  St.  George^  where, 
two  years  after,  he  was  appointed  houfe  furgeon,  and  about  the 
lame  time  became  partner  with  Dr.  Hunter  in  the  anatomical 
Icdures.  Here  Mr.  Home  gives  us  an  account  of  many  ol  hit 
brother-in-law’s  drfeoveries,  and  dilates  much  on  that  accuracy 
and  diligence  which  Ho  one  wilt  ever  queftion  his  pretcD- 
(ions  to. 

Bat  it  h  not  ncceflary,  where  fo  much  may  be  claimed,  to  rob 
any  one  of  his  (hare.  Though  Mr.  Hunter  injeded  a  teftick 
it  is  well  known  the  Dodlor  did  the  fame  before^  and  if  th 


♦  What  was  the  catifc  of  this  whizn,  for  focK  only  it  can 
fceoii  does  not  appear. 
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Sdage  IS  good,  *  IlUa  tunc  apt  cum  capi  pojfe  coegiy  perhaps  a 
third  perion  may  come  in  for  no  inconliderable  (hare  in  the  dif- 
covery.  The  late  Mr.  Watfonj  of  Rathbone  Place,  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter  aclcnowledges,  in  a  note  (fee  his  Medical  Commentaries)! 
(hewed  him  the  dufts  coming  out  of  the  teftes  to  form  the  epi¬ 
didymis;  and  though  the  Hunters  had  a  large  (hare  in  difcover- 
itig  the  caufe  of  hernia  congenita,  and  the  peculiar  accuracy  of 
John  is  perhaps  more  conlpicuous  in  this  than  in  any  other 
fubjcft  of  his  refearches  ;  yet  it  fliould  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
inquiry  was  firft  fuggefted  by  Haller,  and  many  leading  points 
demonftrated  by  him. 

In  comparative  anatomy  he  was  not  only  without  a  rival,  but 
almoft  without  a  competitor  in  England.  His  great  attention 
to  thefe  purfuits  having  fo  far  injured  his  health  as  to  endanger 
phthifis,  it  was  thought  advifeable  for  him  to  leave  the  king¬ 
dom.  "In  confequence  of  which,  being  appointed  by  Mr.  Adair 
afurgeoit  on  the  ftaff  in  the  fpring  of  1761,  he  wclit  with  thd 
army  to  Bellille,  and  afterwards  to  Portugal.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  the  advantages  that  occurred  of  examining  gun -(hot 
wounds,  in  all  their  ftages,  were  rie^efted ;  and  though  moft 
of  the  improvements  he^  introduced  are  now  pretty  generally 
known  and  pradlifed,  yet  few  will  be  fo  ungrateful  aS  not  to 
trace  the  true  origin  df  them.  .  | 

On  his  return  to  England  he  commenced  pra£litioner  in  fur- 
gery.  But  his'  profits,  added  to  his  half-pay  as  a  furgeon  on 
tnc  ftaff,  not  being  fufficient  for  his  fuppoft,  he  taught  pra£lical 
anatomy  and  operative  furgery  for  feveral  winters.  In  the  funi- 
mer  he  retired,  for  as  much  of  the  day  as  his  profefflon  would 
admit,  to  Earl’s  Court,  where  he  built  himfelf  the  houfe  which^ 
with  fome  fubfequent  additions,  was  his  fummer  refidence  through 
life.  In  this  retreat  he  made  all  thofe  practical  inquiries  which 
afterwards  fo  nmeh  enriched  the  ftock  of  phyfiological  know¬ 
ledge.  It  was  at  once  a  menagerie,  a  ftudy,  and  a  recirem*ent 
for  health.  Some  remarkable  inftances  are  reflated  of  that  ab- 
ftraftednefs  of  mind  which  men  gradually  acquire  by  the  ardour 
which  they  purfue  any  individual  objedt.  Captain  Cook 
kft  his  life  by  the  familiarity  he  acquired  among  favages« 
Howard  at  laft  fell  a  vidlim  to  his  philanthrophic  purfuitS }  and 
Mr,  Hunter  was  more  than  once  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  falling* 
^  prey  to  thofe  animals  whofe  habits  and  anatomical  peculiarities 
he  had  fo  much  pleafure  in  inquiring  into;  At  one  time  he  ex- 
k^cd  himfelf  to  two  leopards  who  had  broken  from  their  con- 
Jneiqcnt.  At  another  he  was  overpowered  by  a  favourite  young 
with  which  he  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf ;  and  we  may  readily 
•*ppolc  his  experiments  on  bees,  hornets,  and  wafps,  were  not 
■“uattended  with  danger. 
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In  the  fpring  of  1767  Mr.  Hunter  became  a  member  of  th^ 
Royal  Society,  and  formed  that  aflbciation  with  Dr.  George 
Fordyce,  Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham,  and  feveral  others,  who 
ufed  to  adjourn  from  the  fociety  to  a  neighbouring  cofFee-houfe, 
to  difcufi  foffu  of  the  papers  before  they  were  offered  to  the 
public. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Mr.  Hunter,  by  an  over-exertion  in 
dancing,  broke  his  tendo  Achilles^  and  by  that  event  fo  much 
improved  the  phyfiology  of  mufcular  action,  and  the  mode  of 
treating  that  particular  injury.  In  the  following  year  he  fettled 
himfelf  in  Jermyn  Street,  his  brother  having  completed  all  his 
e;re£iions  in  Windmill  Street.  Soon  after  this  he  was  chofen 
furgeon  to  St.  George’s,  and  in  1771  married  Mils  Home, 
fifter  to  the  editor,  eldell  daughter  to  Mr.  Home,  furgeon  to 
Burgoyne’s  regiment  of  light  bcrfe.  By  this  lady  he  left  two 
furviving  children,  a  fon,  now  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  a 
daughter,  married  to  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  late  Sir  Ar¬ 
chibald  Campbell. 

About  this  time  appeared  his  treatife  on  the  natural  hiftery 
of  the  teeth.  This  is  perhaps  the  leaft  important,  though 
not  the  leaft  expenfive  of  all  his  works.  Hi's  accurate  obferva- 
tions  on  the  means  by  which  the  radical  cure  for  hydrocele  takes 
place,  was  one  of  tne  phenomena  that  fuggefted  to  him  the 
idea  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood  His  other  papers,  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Society,  are  enumerated;  and  Mr.  Home  feems 
implicitly  to  give  him  aedit  for  difcovering  every  thing  they 
contain  f. 

In  the  autumn  of  1776.  we  have  the  firft  account  of  his  health 
fufFering,  and  of  that  anxiety  which  thofe  w.ho  faw  moft  of 
him  could  fo  frequently  difcover  in  his  countenance  and  manner. 
In  1783  he  was  chofcn  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris.  About  the  fame 
timebe  ere£fed  that  lading  monument  after  death,  and  conftant 
fource  of  anxiety  during  life,  his  M^feum :  the  expences  attend¬ 
ing  this  great  undertaking  were  more  than  enough  to  embarrafs 
oi>e  whofe  fituation  w'as  fomewhat  above  the  world.  No  won¬ 
der  that,  added  to  the  conftant  want  of  prudence  that  attended 
this  extraordinary  charatSler,  it  fhould  prove  among  the  means 


•  Thefc  fubjefts  will  be  confidered  in  our  review  of  the  Treatife. 

t  ^5  w  neither  neceflary  nor  agreeable  for  us  to  enter  into  all  thefe 
inquiries.  The  fubje£ls  have  been  frequently  difeuiTed,  particularly 
the  difeov^  of  the  air  receptacles  in  birds,  which  Profeffor  Campfo 
adways  claimed. 
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of  Touring  a  temper  too  eadly  ruffled.  But,  alas  I  another  and 
flill  more  irremediable  caufe  was  prefent : 

Nil  domino  profunt  qua  profunt  omnibus  artes. 

When  in  the  height  of  all  earthly  honours,  which  he  as  dearly 
and  as  honeftly  .purchafed  as  any  who  ever  purfued  the  patn 
of  true  philoTophy.  At  once  Turgeon  extraordinary  to  the 
tking}  furgeon  general  to  the  army;  member  of  all  the  diftin- 
guifned  focieties ;  and,  above  all,  by  univerfal  confent  the  con- 
mlting  furgeon  of  almoft  all  Europe ;  he  was  doomed  to  expe¬ 
rience  in  himfelf  the  efFe£ls  of  the  Highteft  deviation  in  that  or¬ 
gan,  which  with  its  contents  he  had  To  accurately  inveftig^ed. 
Mr,  Home  has  been  fo  minute  on  this  interefting  fubje£t,  that 
it  is  not.difficult  to  dete£f,  if  not  the  fource  of  his  intelligence, 
at  leaft  the  mailer  under  whom  he  was  taught  to  colleo;  and 
arrange  his  materials.  Such  as  were  acquainted  with  the 
fufferer  will  feel  every  confli£ling  pang  while  they  read  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  man,  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  the  refearches 
of  the  philofopher.  -  As  it  is  impoflible  to  abridge  a  line  of  this 
hiftory  without  rendering  it  lefs  interelling,  we  lhall  omit  the 
whole,  and  tranfcribe  only  the  defcription  of  the  exuvia  that 
contained  this,  we  trull  he  is  now  convinced,  immortal  mind : 

*  In  the  autumn  1790,  and  in  tW  fprlng  and  autumn  1791#  he 
had  more  fevere  attacks  than  during  the  other  periods  of  the  year, 
but  of  not  more  than  a  few  hours  duration.  In  the  beginning  of 
Oftober  1792,  one,  at  which  I  was  prefent,  was  fo  violent,  I  thought 
he  would  have  died.  On  Oflober  16th,  1793,  ^'hen  in  his  ufual 
ftate  of  health,  he  went  to  St.  George’s  Hofpital,  and  meeting  with 
fome  things  which  irritated  his  ijiind,  and  not  being  perfeftly  mailer 
of  the  circumllances,  he  withheld  his  fentiments ;  in  which  ftate  of 
reftraint  he  went  into  the  next  room,  and  turning  round  to  Dr.  Ro* 
bertfon,  one  of  the  phyficians  of  the  hofpital,  he  gave  a  deep  groan^ 
and  dropt  down  deaa. 

*  It  is  a  curious  circumftance,  that  the  firft  attack  of  tbefe  com* 
plaints  was  produced  by  an  affeftion  of  the  mind,  and  every  future 
return  of  any  confequence  arofe  frpm  the  fame  caufe ;  and  although 
bodily  exerclfe,  or  diftention  of  the  ftomach,  brought  on  (lighter  af- 
fefttOQs,  it  Hill  required  the  mind  to  be  affefled  to  render  them  fe« 
vere ;  and  as  his  mind  was  irritated  by  trifles,  thefe  produced  the 
tnoft  violent  eifedls  on  the  difeaCe.  His  coachman  beiug  beyond  bis 
time,  or  a  fervant  not  attending  to  his  direflions,  brought  on  the 
fpafms;  while  a  real  misfortune  produced  no  effedl. 

*  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  6;th  year  of  his  age,  the 
fame  age  at  which  his  brother,  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  died. 

*  Upon  infpefting  the  body  after  death,  the  following  were  the 
appearances :  the  Ikin,  in  feveral  places,  was  mottled^  particularly  on 
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the  fides  and  neck>  which  arofe  from  the  blood  not  having  bee|| 
completely  coagulated,  but  remaining  nearly  fluid. 

*  The  contents  of  the  abdomen  were  in  a  natural  ftate,  but  the 
coats  of  the  llomach  and  intellines  were  unufually  loaded  with  blood, 
jiving  them  a  flefliy  appearance,  and  a  dark  reddiih  colour ;  thofe 
parts  which  had  a  depending  fituation,  as  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pelvis,  and  upon  the  loins,  had  this  in' a  greater  degree  than  the 
Others :  this  evidently  arpfe  from  the  fluid  ftate  of  the  blood.  The 
flomaeh  was  rather  relaxed,  but  the  internal  furface  was  entirely  fre^ 
ffom  any  appearance  of  difeafe;  the  orifice  of  the  pylorus  was  un- 
commonly  open.  The  galUbladder  contained  five  or  fix  fmall  fiones, 
of  a  light  yellow  colour.  THe  liver  and  the  other  vifcera  exhibited 
nothing  unufuapm  their  appearance. 

'  'I  he  cartilages  of  the  ribs  had,  in  many  places,  become  bone, 
requiring  a  faw  to  divide  them.  There  was  no  water  in  the  cavity 
of  the  cheft,  and  the  lungs  on  the  right  fide  were  uncommonly, 
htalthy  ;  but  thofe  of  the  left  had  very  ftrong  adhefions  to  the  pleura, 
extending' over  a  confiderable  furface,  more  cfpecially  towards  the 
fternum.  •  .  ’  '  ‘  ‘ 

'  *  ^  The  pericardium  was  very  unufually  thickened,  which  did  not 
allow  it  to  collapfe  upon  being  opened.  The  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  it  was  fcarcely  more  than  is  frequently  met  with,  al« 
though  it  might  probably  exceed  that  which  occurs  in  the  moft  healthy 
flate  of  thefe  parts.  The  heart  itfdf  was  very  fmall,  appearing  too 
little  for  the  cavity  in  which  it  lay,  and  did  not  give  the  idea  of  its 
being  the  cfFedt  of  an  unufpal  degree  of  contiraflion,  but  nfore  of  its 
having  (hrunk  in  its  fize.  Upon  the  under  furface  of  the  left  auricle 
and  ventricle,  there  were  two  fpaces,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  fquare, 
which  were  of  a  white  colour,  with  an  opaque  appearance,  and  en¬ 
tirely  diftinft  from  the  general  furface  of  the  heart :  thefe  two  fpaces 
were  covered  by  an  exudation  of  Coagulating  lymph,  \%hich,  at  fome 
former  period,  had  been  ihC  refult  of  innampiation  there.  The 
mufcular  flruClufe  of  the  heart  was  paler'  and  loofer  in  its  texture 
than  the  Other  mufcles  in  the  body.  There  were  no  coagula  in  any 
of  its  cavities.’  The  coronary  arteries  had  their  branches,  which 
ramify  through  the  fubflance  of  the  heart  in  the  ftate  of  bony  tubes, 
which  were  with  difffculry  divided  by  the  knife,  and  their  tranfverfe 
feCllons  did  not  collapfe,  but  remained  open.  The  valyulse  mitralcs, 
wbtre  they  cenJe  off  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  auricle,  were  in 
many  places  oflified,  forming  an  imperfe'^dliy  bony  margin  of  different 
thickneffes,  and  in  one  fpot  fo  thick  as  to  form  a  knob.  But  thefe 
oflifications  were  not  continued  down  upon  the  valve  towards  the 
chord*  tcndinca.  ‘  i.  •  •  ^  ' 

*  *  The  femilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  had  loft  theii*  natural  pliancy, 
the  previous  ftage  to  becoming  bone,' and  in  feversd  fpots  there  were 
Evident  oflifications*.  ^ 

‘  The  aorta,  immediately  beyoild  the  femilunar  valves,  had  its  ca¬ 
vity  largC'r  than  ufuaf,  putting  on  the 'appearance  of^an  incipient 
|ineurifm :  this*  unufual  dilatation  extended  for  fome  way  along  the 
ifeending  adttai  but  did  not  re^ch  fo  far  as  the  common  trunk  of 
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axillary  and  carotid  arterv.  The  increafe  of  capacity  of  the 
trtery  might  be  about  one  third  of  its  natural  area;  and  the  internid 
membrane  of  this  part  had  loft  entirely  the  natural  poli(h»  and  was 
fiudded  over  with  opaque  white  fpots^  raifed  higher  than  the  general 
furface.  •  ^ 

'  On  infpefling  the  headt  the  cranium  and  dura  paater  were  found 
in  a  natural  ftate.  The  pia  mater  had  the  veftels  upon  the  furface  of.  ' 
the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain  turgid  with  bloods  which  is  com* 
monly  found  to  be  the  cafe  after  fudden  death. 

*  The  internal  ftrufture  of  the  brain  was  very  carcfuljy  examined^ 
and  the  different  parts  both  of  the  cerebrum  and  ceret^llum  were 
found  in  the  moft  natural  and  healthy  ftate;  but  the  internal  ca¬ 
rotid  arteries,  as  they  pafs  by  the  fides  of  the  cella  tunica,  were 
oflified,  and  fevcral  of  the  ramifications,  which  go  off  from  them,  had 
become  opaque  and  unhealthy  in  their  appearance.  The  vertebral 
arteries  lying  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  had  alfo  become  bony* 
and  the  bafillary  artery,  which  is  formed  by  them,  li^4  opaque  white 
fpots  very  generally  along  its  coats. 

*  From  this  account  of  the  appearances  obferved  after  death,  it  is  . 
reafonable  to  attribute  the  principal  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  to  an  or¬ 
ganic  ^ffeflion  of  the  heart.  That  organ  was  rendered  unable  to 
tarty  on  its  fundions,  whenever  the  adions  were  difturbed,’  either 
in  confequence  of  bodily  exertion,  or  affeAions  of  the  mii)d. 

*  The  ftoppage  of  the  pulfe  arofe  from  a  fpafm  upon  the  heart ; 

and  In  this  ilate  the  nerves  w^re  probably  preffed  agaiqft  the  oftified 
arteries,  which  may  account  for  the  excruciatbg  pain  he  felt  at  thofe 
times.  '  ^ 

*  The  other  fymptoms  may  be  explained  from  the  defeA  in  the 
v^ves  and  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  which  had  loft  its  elafticity. 

*  In  the  laft  attack  the  fpafm  upon  the  heart  was  either  top  violent 
in  the  degree  of  contraction,  or  too  long  continued  tp  adipit  of  re.- 
laxation,  fo  that  death  immediately  enfued. 

*  His  remains  were  interred  in  a  vault  under  the  parifti  church  of 
Su  Martip’s  in  the  Fields,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  oldeft  medical 
friends. 

f  Mr.  Hunter  was  of  a  fliort  ftature,  uncommonly  ftrong  and 
iftive,  very  compaAly  made,  and  capable  of  great  bodily  exertion. 

His  countenance  was  animated,  open,  and,  the  latter  part  of  his  life* 
deeply  impreffed  with  thoughtfulncfs.  When  his  print  was.ftiewn  to 
Lavatcr,  he  faid,  *  that  man  thinks  for  bis  youth  he 

was  cheerful  in  his  difpoiition,  and  entered  into  youthful  follies  like 
others  of  the  fame  age;  bpt  wine  laeyer  agreed  with  his  ftomach,  fo 
that  after  fome  time  he  left  it  off*  altogether,  and  for  the  laft  twenty 
years  drank  nothing  but  water. 

*  His  temper  was  very  warm  and  impatient,  readily  provoked, 
fmd,  when  irritated,  not  eafily  foothed.  His  difpofition  was  candid* 
and  free  from  referve,  even  to  a  fault.  He  hated  deceit,  and,  as 
he  was  above  every  kind  of  artifice,  he  detefted  it  in  others,  and  too 
openly  avowed  his  fentiments.  His  mi^id  was  uncommonly  adlive ;  it 

naturally  formed  for  inveftigation,  and  that  turn  diiplaycd  itfelf 
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even  upon  the  moft  trivial  occafu)Ds>  and  always  with  mathematical 
exa£thefs.  AVhat  is  curious,  it  fatigued  him  to  be  long  in  a  mixed 
company,  which  did  not  admit  of  connected  converl'ation ;  more 
particidarly  during  the  lad  ten  years  of  his  life. 

*  He  required  lefs  relaxation  than  mod  other  men,  feldom  deep, 
ing  more  than  four  hours  in  the  night;  but  almod  always  nearly  an 
hour  after  dinner :  this  probably  arofe  from  the  natural  turn  of  his 
snind  being  fo  much  adapted  to  his  own  occupations,  that  they  were 
in  reality  his  amufcment,  and  therefore  did  not  fatigue. 

•  To  his  own  abilities  alone  was  he  indebted  for  the  eminence 
which  he  acquired  in  his  profeltion  ;  for  though  his  medical  educa* 
tion,  his  lituation  as  furgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hofpital,  and,  above 
^1,  his  brother’s  recommendation,  entitled  him  to  notice,  yet  the 
increafe  of  his  private  practice  w^as  at  fird  but  flow.  The  natural  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  mind  led  him  rather  to  indulge  in  his  own  purfuits, 
than  to  cultivate  the  means  of  enlarging  the  Iphere  of  his  bufinefs; 
but  the  proof  which  he  afterwards  gave  of  his  talents  com¬ 
manded  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  procured  him  a  very  liberal 
income. 

•  In  the  firft  eleven  years  of  his  praflice,  from  1763  to  1774,  his 
income  never  amounted  to  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year;  in  the  year 
1778  it  exceeded  that  fum  ;  for  fever al  years  before  his  death  it  had 
incroafed  to  hve,  and  at  that  period  it  was  above  fix  thoufand 
pounds. 

♦  In  private  praflice  he  was  liberal,  fcrupiiloufly  honeft  in  faying 
what  was  really  his  opinion  of  the  cafe,  and  ready,  upon  all  occafions, 
to  acknowledge  his  ignorance,,  whenever  there  was  any  thing  which 
be  did  not  underftana. 

‘  In  converfation  he  fpoke  too  freely,  and  fometimes  harfhly,  of 
his  cotemporaries  j  but  if  he  did  not  do  juftice  to  their  undoubted 
merits,  it  arofe  not  from  envy,  but  from  his  thorough  convi(5lion  that 
furgery  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  he  himfelf  a  novice  in  his  own 
art;  and  his  anxiety  to  have  it  carried  to  perfeSion  made  him  think 
meanly  and  ill  of  every  one  whofe  exertions  in  that  refpeft  did  not 
equal  his  own. 

*  Public-fpirlted  to  an  extreme,  he  valued  money  no  farther  than 
as  it  enabled  him  to  prpfecute  and  extend  his  various  and  nearly  uni- 
>crfal  refearches ;  and,  hurried  on  by  the  ambition  of  benefitting 
mankind  at  large,  he  paid  too  little  attention  to  his  own  and  his  fa¬ 
mily’s  interefts.  Rut  imprudence  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ge¬ 
nius  ;  if  it  deferves  a  harfher  name,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  his 
Immediate  relatives  alone,  and  not  the  public,  have  a  right  to  com¬ 
plain  ;  for  viewed  in  a  profeflional  light,  and  as  a  man  of  fciencc, 
his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  furgery  in  particular,  and  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  knowledge  in  general,  to  both  of  which  he  himfelf  ma¬ 
terially  contributed,  entitles  him  at  leall  to  the  gratitude,,  if  not  to 
(be  ve&eration  of  pofterity.’ 


[  To  be  (oniinued.  ] 
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Art.  II.  A  yourney  over  Land  to  India^  partly  by  a  Route  never 
gone  before  by  any  Europeany  by  Donald  CampbelLy  of  Barhreck^ 
Efq.  who  formerly  commanded  a  Regiment  of  Cavalry  in  the 
Service  of  his  Highnefs  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  In  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  his  Son.  Comprehending  his  Shipwreck  and  Im^ 
prifonment  with  Hyder  Alliy  and  his  Jubfequent  Negociations  and 
TranfaSfions  in  the  Eaft.  pp.  400.  4to.  il.  is.  boards. 
Cullen,  Pall-Mall.  London,  179$. 

AConliderable  degree  of  intereft  in  this  gentleman  has  been 
excited  by  Memoirs  of  the  tVar  in  Afta*y  which  give  an 
account  of  fome  of  his  adventures,  particularly  of  his  negocU 
ation  for  die  furrender  of  Bednore  to  General  Matthews.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Campbell  be  not  a  man  either  of  profound  fcience 
or  extehtive  learning,  he  has  had  a  claifical  education,  has  good 
fcnfe,  great  fenfibility  and  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  a  ftrift  regard  . 
to  truth.  And,  on  the  whole,  though  there  be  not  in  his  work 
much  new  or  important  information,  there  is  not  a  little  of 
agreeable  and  elegant  entertainment. 

In  an  advertlfement  he  tells  us  that  the  events  he  relates  na¬ 
turally  became  a  fubjed  of  converfation  with  his  children  and 
frienas,  who  felt  fo  much  fatisfa<^ion  at  the  accounts  which  he 
gave  them,  that  they  repeatedly^ urged  him  to  commit  the  whole 
to  paper;  and  that  their  afFe(^ionate  partiality  induced  them  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  narrative  would  not  only  be  agreeable  to  them, 
but  interefting  to  the  public.  In  complying  with  their  felici¬ 
tations,  he  is  far  from  being  confident  that  the  fuccefs  of  his 
efforts  will  juftify  their  hopes:  he  trufts,  however,  that  too 
much  will  not  be  eXpeiled,  an  regard  to  literary  compofition, 
from  a  perfon  whofe  life  has  been  principally  devoted  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  foldier  and  the  fervice  of  his  country. 

His  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  Part  1.  compre¬ 
hending  twenty-fix  letters,  he  travels,  by  flow  and  eafy  jour» 
neys,  from  London*  through  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and 
part  of  Italy,  to  the  Greek  ifland  of  Zante  in  the  Archipelago. 
Speaking  of  the  Englilh  charafter,  which  in  general  he  highly 
efleems,  he  reprobates  their  national  pride : 

*  The  inflation  of  bloated,  overgrown  wealth,  an  over- weening 
affedlion  for  money,  an  idolatrous  worfliip  of  gain,  have  ab- 
folutely  confounded  the  general  intellefl,  and  warped  the  judg- 
I  ment  of  the  many  to  that  excefs,  lhat,  in  eftimating  men  or 
things,  they  refer  always  to  *  w'hat  is  he  worth  or,  ‘  what  will 
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•  it  fetch  V  This  fordid  habit  of  thinking  was  finely  hit  off  by  || 
keen  fellow,  the  native  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  who*  for  many 
years,  carried  on  bufinefs  in  London,  and  failed: — Sitting  one  day 
in  a  coffee-houfe  in  the  city,  where  fome  wealthy  citizens  were  dif- 
culling  a  fubjed  not  entirely  unconneded  with  ca(h  concerns,  one 
of  them  obferving  him  rather  attentive  to  their  converfation,  turned 
to  him,  and  faid,  *  What  is  ycur  opinion.  Sir,  of  the  matter 

•  ’s  blocd,  Sir  !*  returned  he  peevilhly,  *  what  opinion  can  a  mao 

•  have  in  this  country,  who  has  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket?* 

*  Under  the  influence  of  all  the  various  caprices  infpired  by  this 
onhappy  purfe-pride,  I  am  forry  to  fay  our  countrymen' do,  when 
thev  go  abroad,  fo  play  the  fool,  that  they  are  univerfall]^  flattered 
ana  defpifed,  pillaged  and  laughed  at,  by  all  perfons  with  whom 
they  have  any  dealing.  In  France,  Mi  Lor  Anglois  is,  or  at  lead 
was,  to  have  fix  times  as  great  a  profuiion  of  every  thing  as  any 
other  perfon,  and  pay  three  hundred  per  cent,  more  for' it;  and 
the  word  of  if  was,  that  a  Mi  Lor  was  found  fo  conducive  to  their 
intereft,  that  they  would  not,  if  they  could  help  it,  fuffer  any 
Englilhman  to  go  without  a  title — nay,  would  fometimes,  with 
kindly  compulfion,  force  him  to  accept  of  it,  whether  he  would  or 
not:,  but  if  an  EngliHiman  be,  above  all  others,  the  objeA  of 
impofition  in  foreign  countries,  certainly  none  pillage  him  fo  un¬ 
mercifully  as  his  pwn  countrymen  who  are  fettled  there;  In  all 
the  places  through  which  I  have  travelled,  I  have  had  occafion  to 
lemark  (and  the  remark  has  been  amply  verified  by  every  gen* 
tieman  I  have  ever  converfed  with  on  the  fubjed),  that  the  mod 
extravagant  houfes  of  entertainment  are  thofe  kept  by  Englilhmen. 
At  Oflend,  as  well  as  other  places,  it  was  fo :  therefore,  as  eco¬ 
nomy,  when  it  does  not  trefpafs  upon  the  bounds  of  genteel  libe¬ 
rality,  is  the  beft  fecurity  for  happinefs  and  refpeft,  ladvifeyou, 
whenever  you  (hall  have  occafion  to  yifit  the  continent,  in  the 
firft  place  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  the  purfe-proud  oftcntatio(| 
of  John  Bull ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  tP  avoid  all  Epglifli  houfes  of 
entertainment** 

At  Ghent  be  relates  the  following  interefting  ftory: 

*  On  one  of  the  many  bridges  in  Ghent  ftand  two  large  braze® 
images  of  a  father  and  fon,  who  obtained  this  diftinguiflied  mark 
of  the  admiration  of  their  fellow-citizens  by  the  following  incidents: 

*  Both  the  father  and  the  fon  were,  for  fome  offence  againfl  the 
ftate*  condemned  to  die.  Some  favourable  circumllances  appearing 
on  the  fide  of  the  fon,  he  was  granted  a  remilGon  of  his  fliare  of  the 
fentence,  upon  certain  provifions^in  (hort,  he  was  offered  a  pardon, 
on  the  moll  cruel  and  barbarous  condition  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  even  monkifli  barbarity,  namely,'  that  he  would  become  the 
executioner  of  his  father !  He  at  fifft  rcfolutely  refufed  to  preferve 
his  life  by  means  fo  fatal  and  deteftable:  this  is  not  to  be  wbndercd 
at ;  for  1  hope,  for  the  honour  of  our  nature,  that  there  are  but  few, 
very  few  fons,  ivho  would  not  have  fpurned,  with  abhorrence,  life 
futiained  on  coudiuons  fo  horrid,  fo  unnatural.  The  fon,  though 
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loog  inflexlblCf  w^s  at  length  overcome  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
a  fond  father,  who  reprefented  to  him,  that,  at  all  events,  his  (the 
fiither's)  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  it  would  be  the  greateft  poi&ble 
cpnfolation  to  him,  at  his  laft  moments,  to  think,  that  in  his  death  he 
was  the  inftrument  of  his  fon’s  prefervation.  The  youth  confented 
to  adopt  the  horrible  means  of  recovering  his  life  and  liberty :  he 
lifted  the  axe ;  but,  as  it  was  about  to  fall,  his  arm  funk  nervelels, 
j|nd  the  axe  dropped  from  his  hand !  Had  he  as  many  lives  as  hairs» 
he  would  have  yielded  them  all,  one  after  the  other,  rather  than  again 
even  conceive,  much  lefs  perpetrate,*  fuch  an  aft.  Life,  liberty,  every 
thing,  vanilhed  before  the  dearer  interefts  of  filial  aifeftion:  he  fell 
upon  his  father’s  neck,  and,  embracing  him,  triumphantly  exclaimed, 

•  My  father,  my  fathpr!  we  will  die  together!’  and  then  called  for 
anothw  ex^ecutioner  to  fulfil  the  fentence  of  the  law. 

‘  Hard  muft  be  their  hearts  indeed,  bereft  of  every  fentiment  of 
virtue,  every  fenfation  of  humanity,  who  could  Hand  infcnfible 
jpeftators  of  fuch  a  feene^ — a  fudden  peal  of  involuntary  applaufes, 
mixed  with  groans  and  fighs,  rent  the  air.  The  execution  was 
fufpended ;  and  on  a  fimple  reprefentation  of  the  tranfaftion,  both 
were  pardoned :  high  rewards  and  honours  were  conferred  on 
the  Ton;  and  finally,  thofe  two  admirable  brazen  images  were 
raifed,  to  commemorate  a  tranfaftion  fo  honourable  to  human  na« 
tur^,  and  tranfmit  it  for  the  infiruftion  and  emulation  of  pofie* 
nty.  The  ftatue  reprefents  the  fon  in  the  very  aft  of  letting  fall 
the  axe.’ 

It  was  very  natural  in  Mr,  tampbell,  in  ^hofe  letters  pa¬ 
rental  afFeftion  is  the  mod  prominent  feature,  in  writing  to  his 
fon,  to  recount  this  anecdote. 

As  far  as  our  author’s  obferyatibns  enabled  him  to  judge, 
there 

f  Was  nothing  in  the  German  charaftcr  that  had  the  power  either 
^  create  intereft,  or  excite  great  attention.  They  are  rather  to  be 
Approved  than  admired ;  and,  wanting  thofe  prominent  features  that 
fowhimfically  chequer  other  nations  with  the  extremes  of  bad  and 
good,  majellic  and  ridiculous,  afford  little  fubjeft  to  the  traveller  for 
the  indulgence  of  fentimental  refleftion,  or  to  the  philofopher  for  the 

cxcrcife  of  moral  fpeculation. - Perhaps  contrail  was  never  more 

^rfeftly  exemplified  than  in  a  comparifon  between  the  Germans  and 
Italians;  and  that  contrail  firikes  more  forcibly  and  fuddenly  in 
pffing  from  one  country  to  the  other,  than  it  would  in  fo  Ihort  a  fpace 
between  any  two  people  cxifting.  The  Italians,  jealous,  revenge- 
thl,  treacherous,  diffembling,  fervile,  vicious,  fanguinary,  idle,  and 
fcufual.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  open,  good-nature<f,  free 
ht)m  madice  and  fubtlety,  laborious,  fincere,  honeft,  and  hofpitable 
^and,  with  thofe  valuable  qualities,  properly  com plaifant.  So  happy 
“the  charafter  of  this  people,  that  to  oe  German-hearted  has  long 
a  phrafe  fignifying  an  honell  man  who  hated  diflimulatiop;  and 
ttcir  bofpitaliiy  was,  even  in  the  days  of  Julius  Cadar,  remarkable  ; 
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for  we  Icsrn  from  him,  that  their  houfes  were  open  to  nil  men— that 
they  thought  it  injulKcc^o  affront  a  traveller,  and  made  it  an  article 
of  thchr  religion  to  proteft  thdfe  who  came  under  their  roof.  Did  not 
intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  detract  from  their  virtues,  no 
people  on  earth  would  bear  comparifon  with  them  for  intrinfic  worth, 
and  particularly  for  integrity  in  dealing/ 

At  the  ifland  of  Zante,  ‘  where  Nature  herfclf  feems  to 

*  have  confpiitd  againft  chaftity,  making  the  very  air  breathe 
‘  nothing  but  delight  and  traiifport,  he  met  a  young  lady,  a  na- 

*  tivc  of  England, 

♦  Extremely  pretty,  highly  accomplifhed,  and  captivating  in  the 
extreme.  She  had  been  at  Venice  for  her  education— -was  a  complete 
miflrefs  of  mufic,  and  exprefled  an  intention  of  following  it  pro- 
feffionally  on  her  arrival  in  England,  whither  (he  was  going  palTenger 
in  a  veffcl  bound  there  from  Zante.  To  have  accidentally  met  with, 
n  native  of  England,  even  of  my  own  fex,  in  fuch  a  diftant  corner  of 
Ac  world,  under  foch  circumftances  as  mine,  juft  efcaped  from  the 
horrid  life  I  had  for  fome  time  led,  muft  have  filled  me  with  joy :  al¬ 
lowance,  therefore,  may  be  made  for  my  feelings  on  meeting  this 
young  lady,  and  for  my  thinking  of  fome  expedient  to  prevent  our 
xeparation.  She  laboured,  perhaps,  under  the  prefTure  of  feelings 
as  diiiigrteable  as  my  own,  and  exprelTed  'her  fatisfaflibn  at  meeting 
with  a  countryman  fo  very  unexpeftedly.  Referve  was  foon  thrown 
off  on  both  fides ;  we  entered  into  a  converfation  interefting  and  con- 
fidendhl,  which  increafed  my  anxiety  to  keep  her  with  me;  and,  in 
Ordef  to  perfuade  her  to  accompany  me,  I  pointed  out,  in  the  ftrongeft 
colours  poffible,  the  great  advantages  fcc  might  derive  from  her  ac- 
compliflinients  in  India,  where  her  mufical  talents  alone,  cxcluGve  of 
her  various  captivating  qualities,  would  be  an  inexhauftible  mine 
of  wealth.  In  (hort,  I  fo  very  eagerly  enforced  my  propofal  to  ac- 
^mpany  me,  and  time  was  fo  very  fhort,  that  flic  confented,  and 
in  two  hours  we  had  arranged  every  thing  for  our  departure  to¬ 
gether— and  here  with  fliame  and  forrow  1  confefs  (nor  ftiall  ever 
ceafe  to  regret  it),  that  this  ecclairecifTement  communicated  the 
firft  ray  of  fubftantial  pleafure  to  my  heart  that  it  felt  fince  I  left 
London/ 

This  projedl  of  taking  the  lady  with  him  to  India  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution ;  and  he  was  glad,  on  refleflion,  that 
it  failed : 

*  I  never  reflefted,  as  I  have  fince  done,  what  ferious  mifehiefs# 
what  endlefs  mifery,  what  lofs  of  time,  means,  and  reputation,  1 
may,  by  that  providential  difappointment,  have  efcaped — for  thefe 
arc  the  almoft  never-failing  confequences  of  fuch  affairs*  ft  ioo 
often  happens,  that  the  fyren  who  deludes  a  man  into  her  fnares,  is 
Ac  very  perfon  who  infills  the  deadly  wound  into  his  heart.  Avoid, 
my  dear  Frederick,  avoid  all  fuch,  as  you  would  avoid  plague,  peft»- 
Irnc^,  or  ruin— ftcel  your  heart  by  timely  reflection  againft  theu 

advances* 
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advances.  In  all  your  tranfadlions  with  women,  like  a  good  general 
in  warfare,  (ecure  for  your  heart  a  retreat;  for  it  will  be  too  late  to 
find  that  they  are  unworthy  when  your  heart  is  enfnared— and  when 
you  find  them  worthy  of  your  affedlion,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
give  a  loofe  to  the  fenfibility  of  your  heart,  A  virtuous  woman  is 
bevond  all  calculation  to  be  valued/ when  fhe  is  found  ;  but,  alas! 


in  finding  her,  you  may  pafs  through  fo  many  fires  ordeal,  and  ruO 
fuch  danger,  that  it  is  almofi  a  doubt,  whether  a  wife  man  (if  ho  can 
fetter  his  paflions)  had  not  better  dlfpenfe  with  the  blelling^  than  rui^ 
the  hazard  of  fearching  for  it.* 


He  relates  a  great  many  inftanccs  of  his  imprudent  devotion’ 
to  the  female  fex,  intended  to  caution  his  fon,  whom  he  fuppoCcs 
to  poflefs  fomewhat  of  his  own  temperament,  againft  the  com- 
miffion  of  fimilar  errors;  but  with  a  circumftantiality  and  frank-' 
n?fs  fcarcely  compatible  with  that  mutual  decorum  and  reverence, 
which  ought  to  take  place  between  parents  and  children. 


[  To  be  continued*  ] 


Art,  III.  A  jhort  Hijiory  of  the  Britjjh  Empire  during  the  Tear^ 
1794.  By  Francis  Plowdetiy  L.  C.  D*  pp.  377,  8Vo« 
Robinfons.  London,  - 1 794. 


Mr.  Plowden’s  Short  Hlftory  of  the  Britifh  Empire  dur- 
^  ing  the  laft  Twenty  Months  [pubiiflied  towards  the  end  of 
1793],  we  gave  an  account  in  our  Review  for  March  1794. 
The  fame  features  that  charadlcrifed  that  performance  are  moft‘ 
prominent  ia  this :  an  attachment  to^  civil  liberty  a  vigilant 
jcaloufy  of  the  court ;  found  judgment ;  lively  fancy ;  and  energjK 
of  diftibn,  tarniflied  fometimes,  by  offences  againft  grammar^ 
and  phrafes  bordering  on  vulgarity  and  coarfenefs. 

In  all  hiftorical  epmpofitions  the  truths  or  maxims  that  are 
uppermoft,  or  recur  qfteneft  to  the  mind  on  a  furvey  of  the‘ 
feenes  deferibed,  form  a  kind  of  pods  or  landmarks,  arounci 
which  the  hiftorian  arranges  the  various  incidents  and  events 
with  which  he  fills  up  his  canvafs.  To  obferve  thofe  polls,  ta 
mark  the  general  or  leading  views  of  the  hiftorian,  and  the 
tranfitions  hy  which  he  moft  frequently  pafles  from  one  fubjedt 
to  another)  is  the  moft  eftential  point  in  found  and  libcfal  crit;- 
cifm  * ;  for  it  is  this  that  chiefly  determines  and  difeovers  the  - 
particular  genius  and  turn  of  the  writer.  "  /  * 


For  an  account  of  juft  hiftorical  compofition.  and  true  hiftorical 
<ittticifin,  fee  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Introdu&Un  to  Cuaningham^o 
HlJlmrj  of  Great  Britain^  .  ■  ^ 
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The  leading  views,  the  grand  centre  towards  which,. at  diitf 
or  proportionate  diftances,  Mr.  Plowden  draws  up  his  matters 
of  faft,  are  clear  and  obvious  throughout  the  whole  of  the  per¬ 
formance  before  us ;  but  particularly  from  the  two  firft  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  tenth  chapter,  being  that  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  events  of  Oftober  * : 

^  If  It  ever  concerned  the  people  of  England  to  know  the  real 
principles  upon  which  the  fyftem  of  government  and  the  public  in- 
terefts  of  the  nation  were  conduced,  it  certainly  is  at  that  hour  in 
which  the  largeft  fupplies  and  levies  are  called  for ;  in  which  the  moil 
violent  and  leverc  meafures  arc  adopted  by  the  executive  and  le. 

Siflative  powers;  in  which  the  piteous  folace  of  complaint  under 
ifafters  is  nearly  converted  into  guilt  and  criminality.  The  utility 
of  a  frefli  narrative  of  fafts  confifts  Icfs  in  the  advantage  of  minute 
detail^  than  in  the  opportunity  of  tracing  to  the  real  and  genuine 
fource,  the  fpirit  and  principle  which  produced  them.  My  objed  is 
not  to  detail  the  minute  circumftances  which  have  attended  the  great 
national  occurrences,  but  to  (hew  in  what  manner  they  form  a  part 
of  the  general  fyftem,  and  therefore  necelTarily  draw  with  them  con- 
fcqucnccs  which  involve  the  deareft  interefts  of  the  people. 

•  The  real  ground  of  adlion  in  this  new  fyftem  was  the  prevention 
of  a  parliamentary  reform :  the  advifers  and  condudlors  of  it  afTumed, 
that  an  attempt  to  reform  the  popular  reprefentation  would  at  once 
let  in  the  whole  ocean  of  horrors  and  difafters  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion.  To  keep  up,  therefore,  in  the  nation  a  hatred  and  dread  of 
the  French  revolutionary  fyftem,  they  fatally  involved  them  in  a  motf 
bloody  and  ruinous  war  abroad,  and  at  home  they  attempted  to  affix 
criminality  of  high  treafon  upon  attempts  to  procure  a  reform  in  the 
reprefentation  .of  the  people.^ 

This  extradl  may  ferve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  fpirit  of 
this  work ;  but  as  it  records  fa<Sls,  and  fadts  in  very  important 
combinations  with  one  another,  and  is  really,  at  the  prefent 
great  crifis,  worthy  of  public  attention,  we  (hall,  in  our  epi¬ 
tome,  be  more  particular. 

In  Chapter  I.  January,  Mr.  Plowden  relates  the  defeat  of 
the  royalifts  in  the  ifland  of  Noir-Montier,  which  is  clofe  to 
the  fouthernmoft  (hore  of  Britanny,  is  about  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  might  evidently  have  afforded  a  fecure  land¬ 
ing  to  our  troops,  whilft  in  polTeffion  of  the  royalifts,  if  our 
real  intention  had  been  to  form  a  jundlion  with  them.  When 
we  refleft  that  the  expedition  under  Lord  Moira  ended  in  the 
lofs  of  more  than  a  thoufand  of  our  men  by  ficknefe,  and  in  the 
apparent  annihilation  of  the  force  it  was  fitted  out  to  fupport,  it 

*  Mr.  Plowden  divides  his  book,  naturally  enough,  into  twelve 
chapters,  correfponding  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
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is  but  a  piteous  folace  to  be  left  in  doubt,  whether  the  failure 
arofe  from  the  want  of  forcfight,  intelligence,  energy,  or  fin- 
ccrity  of  thofe  who  projefted  it.  The  abandonment  of  the  lines 
of  Weiflembourg,  the  railing  of  the  firge  of  Landau,  and  the 
crofling  of  the  Rhine  by  the  combined  armies,  gave  a  moft 
important  turn  of  affairs  in  favour  of  the  French;  in  confc- , 
qucnce  of  which  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  refigned  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Pruflian  army,  and  accompanied  his  refignation 
with  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  which  concludes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ‘  When  a  great  nation,  like  that  of  France,  is  conduced 
‘  by  the  terror  of  punifliments,  and  by  enthufiafm,  an  unani- 

<  mous  fentiment,  and  the  fame  principle,  ought  to  prevail  in 

*  the  mcafures  of  the  coalefced  powers.  But  when,  inftead 

<  thereof,  each  army  a£ls  feparately  and  alone,  of  its  own  ac« 

«  cord,  WITHOUT  ANY  FIXED  PLAN  wilhout  Unanimity, 

*  and  without  principles,  the  confequences  are  fuch  as  we  have 

<  feen  at  Dunkirk,  at  raifing  the  blockade  of  Maubeuge,  at  the 

*  ftorming  of  Lyons,  at  the  deftrudfion  of  Toulon,  and  at  the 
^  railing  the  blockade  of  Landau.  Heaven  preferve  your  majefty 

<  from  great  misfortunes !  but  every  thing  is  to  be  feared,  if 
‘  confidence,  harmony,  uniformity  of  fentiments,  of  principles, 

^  and  of  aftions,  do  not  take  place  of  the  oppofite  fcntiiflents 

*  which  have  been  the  fource  of  all  misfortunes  for  two  years 

*  paft.*  This  letter  is  dated  at  Oppenheim,  Jan.  6,  1794. 

From  the  debate  on  his  majefty’s  fpeech  to  both  houfes  of 

parliament,  and  all  fubfequent  debates  during  the  feflion,  it 
clearly  appeared,  that  the  reafon,  motive,  or  pretext,  for  Mr* 
Fox’s  former  friends  going  over  to  the  miniftef  were  unexcep- 
tionably  [without  exception]  the  difference  from  him  upon  the 
alarming  danger  of  our  country  from  infurreeftion  at  home,  and 
iheneceflity  of  the  war  againft  France  for  the  prefervation  of 
our  religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  conftitution. — This  point 
Mr.  Plowden,  for  rcafons  that  appear  afterwards  in  the  courfe 
of  his  narrative,  is  felicitous  to  eftablifli,  which  he  certainly 
does,  beyond  all  power  of  contradidlion  or  controverfy. 

Chap.  IL  February.  The  principal  occurrences  of  this 
month  were,  difeuflions  in  both  houfes  upon  the  legality  of 
landing  foreign  troops  in  England  without  the  confent  of  par¬ 
liament;  motions  for  peace  with  France;  in  behalf  of  Meffrs. 
Muir  and  Palmer;  and  concerning  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland; 
the  firft  movements  of  the  French  General  Pichegru,  at  the 

•  The  want  of  phllofophy,  genius,  and  comprehenfive  fyftem, 
that  might  provide  and  make  up  for  particular  accidents,  by  fup- 
pofing  them,  we  have  uniformly  confidcred  as  the  grand  fource  of 
•ttt  conftant  failures. 

head 
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head  of  140,000  men  ;  and  the  perfidy  of  the  King  of  Pruflia, 
who  took  more  to  heart,  and  did  more  to  eft'eft  the  weakening 
of  the  boufe  of  Auftria,  than  the  cruQiing  of  the  nafcent  re* 
public  of  France. 

Mr.  Plowden,  as  was  very  natural  in  a  lawyer  by  profeflion, 
and  an  avowed  and  ftrenuous  friend  to  political  and  civil  liberty, 
has,  with  perfedl  propriety  and  juftice,  taken  very  particular 
notice,  and  infiftcd,  at  confidcrable  length,  on  the  motions  and 
fpeeches  of  Mr.  Adam  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  concerning 
the  criminal  law  of  Scotland a  fubjeft  to  which  that  gentle, 
man  had  given  his  mind  for  fevcral  years.  The  perfpicuity, 
fays  our  author,  order,  and  erudition,  which  Mr.  Adam  dif. 
played  in  opening  this  intricate  and  important  fubjetSf  to  the 
houfe,  will  tranfmit  his  profeflional  fame  to  the  lateft  pofterity, 
whilft  his  grateful  countrymen,  who  are  fenfible  of  true  conftU 
tutional  liberty  t>  will  ever  cheriCh  and  blefs  his  fympathetic 
exertions  for  their  happinefs.  Unfortunate  it  is  for  Scotland 
that  a  French  war,  and  a  dread  of  French  principles,  fhould 
have  raifed  fuch  a  hoft  of  opponents  againft  the  extenfion  of  the 
mod  valuable  boon  of  the  Englifii  donftitution  to  millions  of 
his  majelly's  northern  fubje£ts.  The  very  ftament  of  the  ob» 
jecls  the  honourable  member  had  in  view  will  prove  them  to  be 
of  too  deep  importance,  at  leaft  to  North  Britain,  to  be  blown 
into  oblivion  by  thefe  deftrudtive  blafts  of  alarm  and. fear;  they 
will  furvive  the  ftorm,  and  fend  forth  (hoots  with  treble  vigour. 
Such  a  ftatement  our  author  proceeds  to  lay  before  his  readers. 

Chap.  III.  March.  In  this,  divifion  of  his  book  our  an- 
nalift  (fates  the  minifter’s  fyftem  of  general  alarm,  and  his  views 
in  procuring  private  fubferiptions  towards  the  war;  the  illegality 
of  fuch  fubferiptions,  and  the  application  of  them  without  the 
conlent  of  parliament;  the  artifices  ufed  to  calumniate  the  op- 
pofers  of  the  fubferiptions ;  the  feceffion  of  the  King  of  PrufEa, 
who  makes  exorbitant  demands  on  the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  the 
Emperor,  and  the  fix  anterior  circles,  and  treats  with  com- 
niiffioncrs  from  the  French  Convention.  Switzerland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Venice,  entered  into  a  negociation  for 
maintaining  the  rights  of  nations  againfi;  the  inlults  and  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  belligerent  powers.  Their  Dani(h  and 
Swediih  roajefties  entered  into  a  convention  for  the  common 
defence  of  the  liberty  and  fafety  of  the  Daniih  and  Swediih 


*  For  an  account  of  Mr.  Adam’s  celebrated  fpeech#  fee  Engliiii 
Review  for  May  1794. 

t  Better  thus:  *  Wbilfi  fuch  of  his  countrymen  as  are  fenfible  of 
*  true  conltitutional  liberty  ;*  for  it  does  not  appear,  by  any  mcanSf 
that  all  his  countrymen  have  jufi  notions  on  that  fubjcA. 

commerce 
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toipmerce  and  navigation.  It  was  to  laft  during  the  war,  and 
\o  be  fupported  by  an  armed  force,  and  reprifals  in  cafe  of  need. 
The  armies  in  Flanders  were,  during  the  greateft  part  of  this 
month,  abfolutely  inaftive;  not  only  the  indecifion  and  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  generals,  but  the  unprecedented  prevalence  of 
difeafe  in  the  different  corps  at  this  time,  prevented  any  adlivc 
operations.  The  general  return  of  the  fick  and  wounded  in  th^ 
Auftrian*  army  in  Brabant  alone  amounted  to  the  incredible 
number  of  23,400  men.  General  Ciairfait,  however,  attempted 
an  attack  upon  one  of  the  enemy’s  columns,  which  feemed  id 
be  threatening  maritime  Flanders.  He  failed  in  the  attempt^ 
and  was  fo  clofely  preffed  by  the  French  in  his  retreat,  that  he 
was  driven  to  the  deftrudtive  ineafure  of  inundating  the  country 
around  Fumes. 

Chap.  IV.  April,  gives  an  account  of  the  Pruffian  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  for  62,200  men;  and  of  a  power  granted  to 
our  king  pf  employing  any  number  of  Frenchmen  in  the  Britifh 
fervice. — The  Emperor  arrives  in  the  Netherlands,  and  is  in¬ 
augurated  Duke  of  Brabant.  The  Emperor’s  arrival  at  the 
army  threw  a  general  glow  of  confidence  and  ardour  through 
the  lines.  The  firft  movement  cf  the  combined  armies,  after 
his  Imperial  Majefty  had  reviewed  them  on  the  heights  near 
Cateau,  in  the  Cambrefis,  was,  in  eight  different  column^,  for 
making  a  general  attack  upon  the  enemy’s  lines,  for  the  ulti-^ 
mate  purpofe  of  inverting  the  fmall  town  cf  Landrecies.  The 
attack  fucceeded  completely,  and  with  trivial  lofs  on  the  part  of 
Hthe  allies,  who  proceeded  to  the  fiege  of  that  place  ;  and,  before 
“ws  opened  the  firrt  batteries,  an  attack  vvas  advifed  to  be 

ditv  enemy,  who  then  occupied  the  camp  of  Cefar^ 

French,  completdy  driven  back,  retreated  in  great  con- 
■ufton  into  Cambray,  with  the  lofs  of  1200  men  killed  in  the 
ilEa  three  pieces  of  cannon  taken*  ‘  Such  were  the  flat- 

tering  hopes  at  the  opening  of  this  campaign,  when  the  bulk 
H  of  the  combined  forces  were  in  the  open  country  of  the  Cam- 
)en-B‘^rells,  not  above  forty  leagues  from  Paris,  to  which  the  road 
was  open,  without  any  one  fortified  town  to  obrtruft  an  army 
their  march,  except  St.  Qyentin  and  Peronne,  both  of 
which  might  be  avoided,  in  cafe  a  free  communication  could 
citnonB  ^P>  lecured  from  that  frontier  which  the 

f  di(hB  armies  then  poffcffed.  The  mort  zealous  advocate 

I  for  the  war  could  fcarcely  wirti  for  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
^  Htunity  of  marching  an  army  up  to  Paris  for  the  extermination 
Englill^B  of  Jacobinifm,  than  was  now  offered,  and  with  fuch  a  pro- 
■  testing  and  formidable  force  as  was  at  this  time  even  vidlorious 
fibleofBupon  the  French  territory.  Had  it  been  the  defire  of  the 
means,*  people  of  France  to  rife  againft  their  republican  governors^  a$ 

*NC.  REV,  VOL,  XXV.  MARCH  1 795%  ^  ‘ 
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wc  have  been  taught,  and  almoft  commanded  to  believe,  ■ 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s,  we  (hould  have  fecn  depu*  I 
tations  crowding  in  to  our  commanders  from  Cambray,  St.  I 
Quentin,  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  to  be  relieved  and  I 
.  protedfed  againft  their  tyrannical  rulers.  A  cool  reference  of  H 
the  prefent  lituation  of  the  combined  armies  to  that  in  which  ■ 
they  were  at  the  clofe  of  the  campaign,  will  be  an  ufeful  I 
^  leflbn  to  thofe  enthufiaftic  promoters  of  this  rueful  crufadc  I 
who  are  deaf  to  every  reafon  of  impradicability,  blind  to  the  I 
moft  infurmountablc  of  difficulties,  and  dead  to  the  fentimems  I 
^  of  all  political  juftice.’  The  turn  of  events  towards  the  clofe  I 
of  this  month  was  fudden,  interefting,  and  various.  I'hefur.  H 
render  of  Landrecies  may  be  faid  to  have  terminated  our  IhortH 
career  of  fuccefs  on  the  continent.  But  the  Britifh  (hips  andH 
arms  in  the  Weft  Indies,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles ■ 
Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis,  reduced  the  illand  of  St,  Lucie  andH 
Guadaloupe  with  all  its  dependencies.  H 

Chapter  V.  May.  Various  perfons,  by  orders  of  hisma^H 
jefty,  were  taken  into  cuftody  on  fufpicion  of  treafonable  cor*H 
refpondence  and  pradices,  and  their  papers  feized;  and  theH 
Habeas  Corpus  aft  was  fufpended.  In  the  Low  Countries  theH 
allies,  after  the  utmoft  exertions  of  courage  in  their  councils,H 
and  valour  in  the  field,  were  forced  to  retreat  by  the  numbersH 
and  reiterated  attacks  of  the  French.— In  fpcaking  of  the  alarmsH 
that  prevailed  refpefting  the  conftitution,  Mr.  Plowden  calls  theH 
attention  of  his  readers  to  what  we  have  already  ftated  to  be  theH 
great  connefting  principle  in  the  compofition  before  us.  ‘  TbisH 

*  deadly  blow  at  the  fyftem  of  venality  and  corruption,  to  whickH 
^  thefe  focieties  (for  obtaining  a  reform  in  parliament)  attri-Hi 

*  buted  all  the  evils  and  difallers  of  the  country,  was  in  faft  thcHi 

*  tremerwlous  bugbear  againft  which  the  minifter  appears  toH( 

*  have  been  direfting  all  the  engines  both  of  peace  and  war.H( 

*  The  time  may  not  be  very  remote,  when  the  now  fecretdHi 
‘  and  fcattered  leaves  of  our  modern  fibyls  (hall  unite,  in  ordciH 

*  to  (hew  that  the  real  objefts  of  this  wafte  of  blood  and  trea-H< 
‘  fure  were  rot  the  re-eftablifhment  of  young  Capet  on  thH 

*  throne  of  his  anceftors ;  not  the  abolition  of  anarchy  or  uH 

*  ranny  in  France;  not  the  fupport  and  proteftion  of  our  a» 

‘  lies  ;  not  felf-defence  againft  foreign  invafion;  but  to  dIferedH  , 
^  and  criminate,  and  thus  to  prevent  a  reform  in  the  popular  rcH  v 
^  prefentation  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons/  B  , 

Chap.  VI.  June.  A  glorious  viftory  was  gained  by  thB  g 
Engli(h  navy  under  Lord  Howe  over  the  French  fleet.  ThcB  j 
hau  26,  we  had  only  25  fail  of  the  line.  VVe  made  the  attacH  ^ 
and  they  (ujlained  it^  fays  our  admiral,  with  their  cujiornan 
lution,  By  this  engagement  the  French  fecured  the  arriv/B 
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their  American  fleet  of  i6o  veflys.  But  our  arms,  and  thofe 
of  our  allies,  were  unfortunate  at  land ;  and  thofe  of  France 
were  fpread  more  and  more  over  the  Netherlands.  ‘  So  refo- 
lute  and  determined  did  the  French  appear  to  render  them- 
felves  mafters  of  all  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  that  no  check 
nor  lofles  could  damp  their  ardour.  They  forced  the  paflage  ' 
of  the  Sambre,  and  attacked  General  Kaunitz  in  a  very 
ftrong  pofition,  which  he  had  taken  to  cover  Mons,  between 
Roucroi  and  Binchs.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  repulfe 
them  with  the  lofs  of  5000  men,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat 
acrofs  the  Sambre.  His  royal  highnefs  ftill  retained  his  po¬ 
fition  at  Tournay,  and  the  emperor  marched  thither  to  his 
affiftancc.  Here  they  planned  their  general  attack  upon  the 
French  line^,  in  order,  by  joint  co-operations  with  the  troops 
under  General  Clairfait,  to  compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate 
Flanders.  The  attack  was  to  be  made  in  three  columns, 
one  under  the  command  of  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Cobourg, 
another  under  Prince  Charles  and  Clairfait and  the  third 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  General  Otto,  and  Colonel  Mack. 
The  French  were  too  well  prepared ;  they  poured  immenfe 
numbers  of  troops  out  of  Lifle  and  Courtray  ;  they  fucceeded 
in  dividing  our  troops,  and,  in  a  word,  gained  a  ccjinplete 
viftory:  the  lofs,  both  of  men  and  cannon,  was  immenfe  on 
the  part  of  the  allies.  The ‘Duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  fly 
alfhoft  unattended,' and  repeatedly  efcaped  only  by  the  fwift-* 
nefs  of  his  horfe :  never  was  a  rout  and  confufion  more  ter¬ 
rible.*—^  The  fate  of  the  Netherlands  was  now  fixed ;  and* 
our  cabinet,  with  their  ufual  prevayance  and  difpatch,  fent  out 
Lord  Moira  with  that  part  of  his  army  which  had  furvived  the 
expedition  to  the  coaft  of  France  (except  the  cavalry),  in  order 
to  reinforce  the  Duke  of  York.*— ‘  Little  will  it  furprife  the 
reader,  who  has  confidered  the  alarming  turn  of  events  during 
this  month  on  the  continent,  that  frefh  and  irrefiftible  motives 
for  flopping  the  fatal  progrefs  of  our  difafiers,  fhould  animate 
the  true  friend  to  his  country  to  raife  even  a  hopclcfs  refiftance 
to  flay  its  rage.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  in  the  Lords,  and  Mr.* 
Fox  in  the  Commons,  made  motions  for  peace,  which  they 
introduced  by  very  eloquent  and  appofite  fpeeches,  which, 
though  they  worked  not  a  total  diflipation  of  alarm,  nor  an 
abfolute  defedlion  of  principle  on  the  treafury  benches,  proved 
neverthelefs,  to  their  country,  .where  and  by  v/hem  its  real 
and  true  interefts  were  attended  to,  and  demonftrated  the  fcan- 
dalous  falfity  of  the  venal  boaftings,  that  indigence  and  defpair 
could  alone  difapprove  of  the  war,  or  oppofe  any  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  prefent  adminiftration.* 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number,  ] 
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Art.  IV.  T^he  TVorh  of  the  late  Profejfor  Camper^  on  the  Con* 
flexion  between  the  Science  of  Anatomy  and  the  Arts  of  Drawings 
Paintings  Statuary^  tsf r.  In  Two  Books.  Containing  a  Trea^ 


tional  Features^and  Portraits  of  Individuals,  with  Accuracy.^  iSc 
lllujirated  with  Seventeen  Plates  explanatory  of  the  ProfeJfor'j 
leading  Principles.  Trnnfated  from  the  Dutch  by  T  Cogan^ 
M.  D*  pp.  180.  Royal  4to.  iL  is,  Dilly.  Londoiij 
.  1794- 

[  Concluded from  our  Number  for  fanuary.  ] 

iN  a  former  Review  we  gave  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of 
^  this  work,  and  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  analyfis  of 
its  contents. 

The  introdudlory  difeourfe  will  inform  the  reader  of  the 
caufes  which  led  the  author  to  purfue  the  ftudies  of  which  the 
rcfult  is  now  laid  before  the  public.  It  will  ofFer  to  him  the 
laborious  and  fteady  exertions  of  a  mind  thirfting  after  know¬ 
ledge,  as  an  example  to  be  followed  in  the  feafeh  of  truth.  It 
will  alfo  exhibit  to  him  fome  well-founded  ftridures  on  the 
produ£lions  of  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  matters  in  the  art  of 
defign ;  while  at  the  fame  time  it  difplays  the  caufes  of  their 
failure,  and  teaches  the  future  artitt  to  avoid  fimilar  errors. 
The  bafis  of  the  author’s  edifice  is  likewife  to  be  found  in  the 
introdudlion : 

•  When  in  addition  to  the  Ikull  of  a  negro,’  fays  he,  ^  I  had  pro 
cured  one  of  a  Calmuck,  and  had  placed  that  of  an  ape  contiguoui 
to  them  both,  I  obferved  that  a  line,  drawn  along  the  forehead  and 
the  upper  lip,  indicated  this  difference  in  national  phyfiognomy ;  and 
alfo  pointed  out  the  degree  of  fimilarity  between  a  negro  and  the 
ape.  By  (ketching  fome  of  thefe  features  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  I 
obtained  the  lines  which  mark  the  countenance,  with  their  different 
angles.  When  I  made  thefe  lines  to  incline  forwards,  I  obtained  the 
face  of  an  antique;  backwards,  of  a  negro;  flill  more  backwards, 
the  lines  which  mark  an  ape,  a  dog,  a  fnipe,  Sec. — This  difeeverf 
formed  the  bafis  of  my  edifice.* 


I 


The  work  is  divided  into  two  books.  Book  I.  confifls  of  fou 
parts.  We  (hall  give  the  contents  of  the  chapters,  and,  as 
go  along,  endeavour  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  tt 
principles  and  obje£t  of  the  writer ;  at  the  fame  time  obfervin 
that  a  perfesff  knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  his  fyftem 
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not  to  be  obtained  but  by  a  perufal  of  the  book  itfelf,  and  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  numerous  plates  it  contains. 

‘  Part  I.  Chap  1.  Concerning  the  charadleriflfc  DifFerence 
of  Features  in  the  moll  diftinguilhed  People  on  the  Globe.* 

In  this  chapter  we  find  nothing  but  what  has  been  repeatedly 
advanced  by  many  preceding  writers.  What  is  more  imme-, 
diately  relative  to  the  author’s  fyllem  is  introduced  at  the  con- 
clufioii  of  the  chapter.  ‘To  avoid  an  expenlive  multitude  of 
‘  plates,  I  (hall  confider  the  Calmuck  as  the  reprelentative  of  all 
‘  Alia  (from  Siberia  to  New  Zealand),  and  alfo  of  North 

*  America.  The  head  of  an  European  ihall  be  confidcred  as 
‘  a  fpecimen  of  all  Europe,  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  the  largeft  part 
‘  of  Arabia,  as  far  as  Indoftan.  'I'he  head  of  an  Angoteje  Negro 
‘  fliall  be  fubftituted  for  all  Africa.  I  have  prefixed  the  cranium 
‘  of  the  Simla  caudata^  or  tailed  Ape,  and  of  a  fmall  Orang-outang^ 
‘  in  order,  to  demonilrate  the  importance  of  the  facial  Uncy  which 
<  is;applicable  t  >  all  animals.’  < 

The  facial  line  of  our  author  is  a  line  drawn  along  the  fore¬ 
head  and  the  upper  lip.  Upon  the  angle  which  this  line  makes 
with  the  horizon,  our  author-  endeavours  to  prove,  that  much 
of  the  charaderiilic  dillindions  of  the  human  countenance 
depend.  . 

‘  Chap,  11.  The  Opinions  of  ancient  and  modern^ Writers 
concerning' the  different  Shapes  of  the  Human  Head,  dated  and 
refuted.* 

Here  the  author,  in  oppofitlon  to  the  almoft  general  opinion 
of  ancients  and  moderns,  afierts  that  the  different  forms  of  the 
human  head,  in  various  nations, -are  owing  to  the  original  con- 
ilru6lion  of  the  bones,  and  not  to  any  artificial  management  after 
the  birth  of  the  animal. 

In  the  remaining  four  chapters  of  Part  1.  the  fame  fubjedl  is 
elucidated  and  confirmed  by  delineations  taken  from  the  fkulls 
of  various  nations*. 

The  four  chapters  of  Part  II,  ‘  On  the  Form  of  Children’s 

*  Heads^  viewed  in  Profile— On  the  Form  of  the  Head  in  an 

*  adult  Perfon — On  the  Form  of  the  Face  in  Perfons  far  ad- 
‘  vanced  in  Tears — And  on  the  Form  of  Children’s  Heads  in 
‘  Front’ — may  be  all  perufed  with  much  advantage  by  the 
painter. 

Part  III.  confifts  of  three  chapters.  In  Chap.  I.  our  author 
treats  of  beauty  in  general,  and  particularly  of  beauty  of 
countenance.  Nothing  of  any  importance  towards  the  decifion 


*  But  as,  fully  to  underfiand  the  author,  the  plates  are  abrolutely 
neceffary,  wc  mull,  for  that  reafon,  refer  our  readers  to  the  vA)rk 
itfelf. 
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cf  the  problem,  whofc  refolution  is  fo  much  wanted,  ’is  here 
advanced.  The  author  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  if  beauty 
do  not  totally  depend  on  proportion,  that  at  lead  ‘  fome  relation 

*  ind  proportion  between  different  parts  of  the  fubjeft  feem  ab. 

^  folutely  necefiary.*  Hence  that  idea  of  beauty,  he  fa)s,  which 
ftrikes  us  in  contemplating  the  ancient  ftatues.  The  proper- 
lions  which  the  ancients  there  employed  ‘  coricdfed  the  defedts 

*  which  arife  from  the  laws  of  vifion.*  This  he  endeavours 
to  illuftrate  and  confirm  by  a  reference  to  his  plates.  In  the 
two  following  chapters  he  gives  the  ‘  proportions  obfervable  in 

*  the  heads  of  European  and  other  nations,  &c.  compared  with 

*  the  antique  in  profile’ — and  lays  down  rules  to  find  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  head. 

Of  Part  IV.  which  is  compofed  of  three  chapters,  the  fol* 
lowing  are  the  contents.  Chapter  I.  treats  of  the  oval^  and 
Chap  II.  of  the  triangle^  the  two  methods  generally  employed 
in  fketching  the  human  head.  To  each  and  both  of  thefe  the 
writer  mentions  his  objedions ;  and,  in  the  third  chapter,  in- 
flead  of  the  perpendicular  oval,  and  the  triangle,  wifhes  to  fub- ; 
flituie  a  horizontal  oval ;  for  the  preference  of  which  he  gives  j 
feveral  rcafons,  that  merit  the  attention  of  every  artift  defuous ! 
cf  excellence,  and  willing  to  inveftigate  the  real  principles  of  i 
his  art. 

Book  II.  is  made  up  from  imperfed  manuferipts  and  detached 
hints,  found  an^.ong  the  FroftlTor’s  papers  after  his  deceafe. 
They  are  to  be  confidered  merely  as  heads  of  ledures,  which 
were  enlarged  upon  viva  voce  by  the  ledurer,  and  illuftrated  by 
extemporaneous  (ketches.  Mr.  Camper  had  purpofed  to  purfue 
this  train  of  ideas  much  farther,  and  to  have  written  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  complete  treatife  on  each  of  the  fubjeds  the  outlines  cf 
which  are  here  laid  before  the  public;  but  his  death  in  1789  put 
a  ftop  to  this  and  all  his  puifuits.  The  three  fketebes  contauicd 
in  this  book  are,  ‘  On  the' Manner  cf  reprefenting  the  different 
^  Paffions — On  the  Points  cf  Similarity  between  the  human 
^  Species,  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Fifh^^and,  Rules  for  Draw. 

*  ing,  founded  on  this  Similarity.’  On  all  thefe  the  author  has 
difplayed  much  ingenuity  and  knowledge  of  his  fubjed,  but 
perhaps  may  be  conlidered  by  fome  as  giving  too  much  rein  to 
his  fancy;  a  fin  which  doth  moft  eafily  befet  thofe  perfons  who 
quit  the  beaten  track,  and  launch  into  the  untried  ocean  of  dif- 
covery.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  to  fuch  per¬ 
fons  both  ?rt  and  fcience  arc  highly  indebted,  and  that  without 
fometimes  deviating  from  the  path  of  thofe  who  had  gone  before 
u$,  no  difeovery  or  improvement  in  either  is  to  be  cx- 
peded. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  recommend  the  perufal  of  Profeflbr 
Camper’s  book  to  thofe  profeffional  men  who  are  defirous  of 
founding  their  art  upon  principles ;  and  who  do  not  truft  en¬ 
tirely  to  a  corredncfs  of  eye,  and  a  flight  of  hand,  both  of 
which  are  to  be  acquired  by  pradice.  A  wcll-cngravcn  head 
of  the  author  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 
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Art.  V.  Maternal  Letters  to  a  young  Lady  on  her  Entrance  into 
Life.  pp.  86.  i2mo.  2s.  Debrett.  London,  1795. 

T^E  have  had  frequent  occafions  to  obferve,  that  in  the  pre- 
fent  age,  however  diftinguifhed  by  a  fpirit  of  frivolity 
land  diflipation,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is,  happily,  (hewn  to 
the  formation  of  young  minds  to  moral  virtue,  as  well  as  to  in- 
telledual  accomplifhments  and  external  decorum  and  grace. 
Virtue,  indeed,  particularly  the  more  amiable  and  foft  virtues, 
are  riot  only  the  greateft  beauty  in  "the  juft  appreciation  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  excellence,  dignity,  arid  mental  or  fpiritual 
attraftions;  but,  even  in  the  external  comelinefs  of  a  handfome 
rountenance,  is  that  which  is  moft  engaging  and  affefting.  It 
is'  fomewhat  of  moral  fentiment,  fcea  or  apprehended  by  the 
lover  in  the  eyes  and  features  of  his  miftrefs,  that  forpns  tfi^ 
:barm  which  he  cannot  refift. 

For  what  is  beauty  but  an  air  divine. 

Through  which  the  mind's  fuperlor  graces  fhine? 

The  writers  of  novels,  to  whofe  creative  fancy  all  the  mo-r 
Ids,  and  poflibilities  of  combining  them,  are  open,  hefitate  not 
to  admit  that  the  countenance  formed  in  the  moft  perfedl  fym- 
'letry,  is  not  always  the  moft  interefting. 

The  poet  Milton  very  juftly  confiders  the  union  of  the  fexes 
n  the  facred  bands  of  marriage,  as  the  grand  fourcc  of  all  the 
Charities  (or  humane  and  focial  virtues)  of  life.  Of  all  thefe 
)arental  affeftion  is  the  moft  ardent.  And  this  is  the  paflion 
?r  affeftion,  that,  even  in  a  luxurious  and  vicious  age,  didates 
>r  encourages  the  publication  of  fuch  treatifes  as  that  now  un- 
er  review.  Even  libertines  and  profligates  wifli  to  preferve 
he  modefty,  the  moral  reditude,  the  generous  feelings  of  their 
[hildreni  This  is  the  greateft  homage  that  can  polfibly  be  paid 
|o  virtue. 

1  he  author  of  thefe  letters  pofiTcfleS  found  judgment,  juft 
afte,  or  criticifm,  in  the  accomplifliments  moft  becoming  a  wo- 
in  morals,  and  in  the  behaviour  proper  in  the  various  in- 
ercourfes  of  civilifed  and  poiifhed  life;  as  will  appear  from  the 
'allowing  extrads ; 
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‘  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

^  On  the  point  of  accompli (hments,  therefore,  cunjtder  that  to 
DAZ2LE  is  far  Icfs  defirable  than  to  acquire  folid  comfort;  that  vir¬ 
tue  is  our  higheft  praife,  and  that  elegant  attainments  are  only  va- 
luable  when  they  arc  the  ornaments  of  an  amiable  and  well-inftrufted 
mind. 

'  *  With  refpeft  to  books,  I  cannot  but  wi(h  that  your  reading 
ihould  be  much  more  extenhve  than  women  in  general  think  expe. 
dient ;  I  would  recommend  fuch  as  appeal  to  the  head  as  well  as  to 
the  heart ;  fuch  as  will  give  an  elevation  of  fentiment,  without  lead¬ 
ing  you  into  abftrufe  or  learned  fubjefts.  Natural  and  civil  hiftory 
may  alone  prove  the  fubjefts  of  agreeable  and  ufeful  ftudy :  the  firll 
is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  a  reafonable  being;  but,  alas! 
nature  in  vain  offers  her  produftions  to  the  greater  part  of  women; 
they,  alas!  have  no  hearts  but  for  the  obfervation  of  trifles.  .  Small, 
however,  is  the  attention  neceflfary  to  remark  the  admirable  bar- 
mony  which  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  world;  and  Hie  muft  be 
loft  to  all  fenfe  of  the  beautiful  and  fublime,  who  has  no  deli  re  for 
that  knowledge  which  opens  to  her  all  the  treafures  of  nature,  and 
difplays  the  wonderful  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  their  great  Creator. 

‘  Young  women  in  general,  and  thofe  particularly  who  have  had 
no  great  advantages  of  education,  (hould  be  extremely  cautious  in 
avoiding  fuch  works  as  may  enervate  the  mind,  foften  the  heart,  or 
awaken  the  paflions.  Bad^  indeed,  muft  that  book  be  in  which  the 
judicious  and  well-informed  mind  may  not  find  fome  merit,  fome 
ufeful  or  moral  truth,  on  which  alone  it  will  dwell;  whilft  every  un- 
worthy  pajt  is  paftied  by  with  the  cenfure  it  deferves.  Far  different 
is  the  cafe  with  the  generality  of  female  youth ;  their  fenfibility  un- 
reftrained,  becaufc  never  direded  tow  ards  proper  objefts,  is  open  alike 
to  every  impreflion :  but  fhe  whofe  talle  has  been  refined  by  the  perulal 
of  well  chofen  books,  whofe  mind  has  been  cultivated  with  care,  and 
ftrengthened  by  refledion,  needs  not  to  be  cautioned  with  refped  to 
her  ftudies ;  for  her  the  romance  has  loft  its  danger,  as  the  foftnefs  of 
her  heart  is  correded  by  the  folidity  of  her  judgment/ 

'EXTERIOR  BEHAVIOUR. 


'  In  confidering  manners,  or  that  exterior  behaviour  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  general  fociety,  I  am  naturally  led  to  remark  on  thofe  of 
the  prefent  limes ;  which,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  involve  them  in 
one  undiftinguifhed  cenfure,  are  too  fubjed  to  levity,  pertnefs,  and 
affurancc.  Pignity,  grace,  and  mildnefs,  the  moft  attradive  charms 
of  woman,  are  not  fo  much  the  mode  as  they  ought  to  be.  Maf» 
culine  appearance,  and  mafculine  expreffions,  are  too  frequently 
adopted ;  and  it  is  not  now  uncommon  to  hear  the  moft  beautiful 
lips  utter  words  W'hich  even  a  libertine  would  not  have  dared  to  ufc 
before  a  female,  in  better  tiroes ;  when  decorum  was  confidered  as  a 
virtue,  and  modefty  was  regarded  as  the  commanding  feature  of  the 
fpmalc  charader.  Who  can  wopdci*;  therefore,  that  the  influence 
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never  be  hers  who  afTumes  the  femblance  of  virtue  from  the  metcc# 
nary  principle  of  promoting  worldly  incerells/ 

To  the  account  of  this  manual,  with  which  we  introduced  thefe 
extra£ls,  we  lhall  only  add,  that  there  has  been  nothing,  among 
the  various  tracts  on  this  fubjetl  that  have  come  to  our  hands, 
of  fo  moderate  a  fize  and  price,  of  equal  excellence,  with  this 
little  book ;  which  we  earneftly  recommend  to  all  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  in  eafy  and  genteel  circumilances. 


Art.  VI.  Letters  of  Euler  to  a  German  Princefs^  on  different 
Subjects  in  Phyfics  and  Philofophy.  Tranjlated from  the  French 
by  Henry  Hunter^  2).  D*  t^th  original  Notes^  and  a  GloJfarj 
of  foreign  and  fcientific  Terms*  pp.  1040.  8vo.  2  vols.  16s, 
boards.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet- Street.  London,  1795. 

•T^HE  name  of  Euler  is  more  celebrated,  perhaps,  at  this 
^  day,  than  that  of  any  natural  philofopher  fince  the  time  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Nor  was  he  a  moft  diftinguiflied  algebraift, 
mathematician,  and  fagacious  obforver  of  phyfical  appearances 
only ;  he  poirefled  very  confidcrable  erudition,  was  an  excellent 
metaphyfician,  a  found  moral  philofpher  and  theologian,  a  man 
of  piety,  of  good  temper,  good  morajs,  good  manners,  and, 
withal,  converfant  with  the  great,  and  acquainted  with  different 
forms  of  government,  different  national  charadlers,  and  different 
modes  and  ftations  of  life.  ‘  It  was  long  a  matter  of  furprifc 

•  to  our  reverend  tranflator,  that  a  work  fo  well  known,  and 
‘  fo  juftly  efteemed,  over  the  whole  European  continent,  as 

•  Euler’s  Letters  to  a  German  Princefs,  ihould  never  have 

•  made  its  way  into  our  ifland,  in  the  language  of  the  country# 

•  While  Peterfburg,  Berlin,  Paris,  nay  the  capital  of  every 

•  petty  German  principality,  was  profiting  by  the  ingenious  la- 

•  hours  of  this  amiable  man,  and  acute  philofopher,  the  name 

•  of  Euler  was  a  found  unknown  to  the  ear  of  youth  in  the 

•  Britlfh  metropolis.  I  was  mortified  to  refie6f,  that  the  fpe- 
<  clous  and  feduclive*  produ£lioris  of  a  Rouffeau,  and  the  poi- 

•  fonous  effufions  of  a  Voltaire,  fhould  be  in  the  hands  of  fo 

•  many  young  men,  not  to  fay  young  women,  to  the  perverfion 
^  of  the  underftanding,  and  the  corruption  of  the  moral  prin- 

•  ciple,  while  the  fimple  and  ufeful  inftructions  of  the  virtuous 
‘  Euler  were  hardly  mentioned.’ — The  Doftor  goet  on  to 

*  Better  thus :  fpeclous  but  feduflire. 
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declare  the  purity  and  patriotifm  that  adluated  him' in  this  difin- 
terefted  work  ‘  in  which  he  confiders  himfelf  as  rendering 
‘  a  meritorious  fervicc  to  his  country  j  and  to  make  fome.  ob- 
fervations,  which  he  does  with  judgment,  and  in  a  lively  man- 
i^r,  on  the  ftate  of  education  in  this  country,  and  how.  much 
the  Letters  of  Euler  may  contribute  to  its  improvement. — In 
U  tranflating  this  work,-  he  has  followed  the  laft  Paris  edition, 
1  given  by  Mefl'rs.  de  Condorcet  and  de  la  Croix,  in  1787,  for 
the  purpofe  of  introducing  the  ufeful  notes  of  thofe  gentlemen. 
To  fome  notes  of  his  own  he  has  added  feveral  others,  furnifhed 
by  two  in^nioui  friends,  whofe  names  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
pablifli.  '  rhe  courfe  of  thirty-four  years,  of  a  fcientific  age, 
mud  have  fupplied  abundance  of  new  fa^s  and  experiments, 
by  which  the  philofophy  of  even  a  Euler  may  be  corredfed  and 
improved.  He  has  had  the  iiluftrative  plates,  engraved  in  a 
better'ftyle  and  rnanner  than  French  artifts  generally  employ  on 
mathematical  figures  f  ;  and,  to  do  credit  to  himfelf,  not  to  fay 
Euler,  he  appears  in  his  Englifli  drefs  with  every  advantage 
which  the  ftationer  and  printer  could  bellow.  As  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  know  fomething  about  the  man 
with  whom  be  is  converfing  as  an  author,  Dr.  Hunter  has  like- 
wife  given  a  tranflation  of  the  eulogium  of  Euler,  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  prefixed  to  M.  de  Condorcet’s 
edition,  becaufe  it  contains  fome  interelling  traits  of  the  cha- 
r»£ler,  and  events  of  the  life,  of  this  diftinguilhed  perfonage. 
And  as  every  book  Ihould  be  as  complete  in  itfelf  ^s  pollible, 
ind  this  being  deftined  to  the  ufe  of  the  unlearned,  he  has  fub- 
joined  a  glofl'ary  of  the  foreign  and  fcientific  J  words  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  letters. 

There  are  feveral  very  juft  remarks  made  on  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  letters  under  review,  in  an  advertifement,  by 
ithe  French  editor : 

‘  The  Letters  of  Euler  to  a  German  princefs  have  acquired,  over 
lall  Europe,  a  celebrity,  to  which  the  reputation  of  the  author,  the 
|choice  and-dmportance  of  the  feveral  fubjefts,  and  the  clearnefs  of 
lelucidation,  juftly  entitle  them.  They  have  defervedly  been  con- 
j|£(iered  as  a  trerfury  of  fcicnce,  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  every 

•  Printed  for  the  Tranflator. 

[  t  This  is  a  matter  of  faft :  as  to  the  paper  and  print,  they  are  ccr- 
itainly  not  above  mediocrity.  In  fome  inllances,  as  the  mifplacing  and 
Repetition  of  the  lame  numeral  letters  at  the  head  of  the  preUtory 
i^iatter  and  the  contents,  the  printing  is  very  inaccurate. 

^  X  Foreign  and  fcientific.  Foreign  terms  he  has  in  the  verlion  he 
^Ives  of  Euler’s  Letters. — But  he  here  confounds  foreign  with 
•cicniific'  terms ;  whereas  the  terms  In  (ciences  are  the  lame  all 
*'vcr  Europe ;  for,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  they  make  ufe  of  words  either 
Latin  or  Greek  extraftion. 
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common  fcminary  of  learning.  They  may  be  lludled  to  advantage 
without  much  previous  elementary  knowledge ;  they  convey  accurate 
ideas  refpefting  a  variety  of  objedts,  highly  interelling  in  themfelvcs, 
or  calculated  to  excite  a  laudable  curiofity ;  they  infpire  a  proper 
tafte  for  the  fciences,  and  for  that  found  philofophy  which,  fupported 
by  fclence,  and  never  lofing  light  of  her  cautious,  fteady,  methodical 
advances,  runs  no  riik  of  perplexing  or  mifleading  the  attentive 
lludent. 

‘  As  the  Letters  of  Euler  contain  nothing,  on  feveral  queftions, 
capable  of  interefting  the  generality  of  mankind,  I  have  made  foinc 
additions,  but  without  throwing  them  into  the  form  of  letters.  Thofc 
publilhed  at  the  fame  time  with  this  edition,  have,  for  their  only 
objeci,  the  calculation  of  probabilities.  I  took  for  granted,  that 
perfons  difpofed  to  give  them  a  perufal,  muft  have  already  made  a 
confidcrable  progreis  in  mathematical  knowledge.  This  branch  of 
knowledge  occupies  at  prefent,  and  ever  mull,  a  di(lingui(hed  place 
in  a  courfc  of  liberal  education.  If  it  is  not  abfolutely  impoflibleio 
do  W'thout  it,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  accurate  ideas  in  phyiics, 
and  lefpeding  the  laws  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  calculations  of  pro- 
bability,  we  ihall  at  leaft,  by  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  fave  much 
time  and  trouble,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  thinking  and  reafoning  o& 
other  fubjeds  with  greater  exadnefs. 

•  The  idea  which  fome  have  formed,  of  the  difficulty  of  this 
fc  encc,  obftruds  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  and  is  not  founded  in 
truth.  There  arc  few  minds,  unlcfs  a  previous  education  has  already 
imprefTed  falfe  iJeas,  and  a  faditious  delicacy,  but  what  are  capable 
of  receiving  the  ideas  neceffary  to  mathematical  combination,  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  habit  of  purfuing  them,  and  a  relifh  for  the  fimple  truths 
which  they  prefent.  As  to  the  extraordinary  powers  which  arc 
deemed  requilite,  1  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  are  few  peifonsi 
even  of  moderate  capacity,  who  may  not,  by  employing  a  little  more 
time,  and  purfuing  a  courfe  fomewhat  more  deliberate,  by  entering 
more  attentively  into  detail,  and  from  frequently  repeated  applica¬ 
tions,  attain  a  degree  of  mathematical  knowledge  far  beyond  what 
is  really  ufeful,  nay,  I  add,  necefiary,  to  all  men  of  liberal  edu* 
cation/ 

Extracts  from  the  Eulogium  of  Euler. 

•  Leonard  Euler,  Prefident  of  the  Mathematical  School  ia 
the  Academy  of  Peterfburg,  and  previoufly  in  that  of  Berlin ;  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Academies  of  Tu¬ 
rin,  Lifbon,  and  Bale;  Foreign  Affociatc  of  that  of  the  Sciences; 
was  born  at  Bale,  April  the  15th,  1707,  being  the  fon  of  Paul 
and  Margaret  Brucker. 

•  His  father,  who  in  1708  took  the  paftoral  charge  of  the  village 
of  Ricchen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bale,  was  his  firft  inllrudor;  and  he 
enjoyed  betimes  the  pleafure  of  contemplating  the  progrefs  of  his 
fon's  expanding  faculties  and  dawning  glory,  a  cordial  fo  reviving 
to  the  heart  of  a  parent,  advance  under  his  own  eyc^  and  gather 
flrcngth  from  his  own  affiduities. 
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^  He  had  (ludied  mathematics  under  James  EemouilH.  '  It  is  well 
known  that  this  celebrated  fcholar  united  to  a  great  genius  for  the 
feiences  a  profound  philofophjr,  which  is  not  always  the  companion 
of  this  genius,  but  which  ferves  to  give  it  a  wider  range,  and  to 
render  its  exertions  more  ufeful.  In  teaching,  he  endeavoured  to 
imprefs  on  his  pupils  that  geometry  is  not  a  detached  fcience,  but 
exhibited  it  to  them  as,  at  once,  the  bafis  and  the  keyftone  of  all  hu- 
jnan  knowledge ;  as  the  fcience  in  which  the  progrefs  of  the  mind- 
may  be  the  moil  diftindlly  obferved ;  the  fcience,  the  cultivation  of 
which  cxercifes  our  faculties  to  the  greateft  advantage,  as  giving  to 
the  underflanding,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  Arength  and  accuracy ; 
iaally,  as  a  Audy  equally  valuable,  from  the  number  and  the  variety 
of  its  applications,  and  from  its  tendency  to  inure  the  Audent  to  a  me¬ 
thod  of  reafoning  which  may  afterwards  be  fuccefsfully  employed  in 
the  invcAigation  of  every  fpecies  of  truth,  and  as  a  guide  in  the 
condufl  of  life. 

*  Paul  Euler,  who  had  fully  imbibed  the  principles  of  his  maAer, 

inUrofled  his  fon  in  the  elements  of  mathematics,  though  he  had 
deftined  him  ultimately  to  the  Audy  of  theology ;  and  fuch  was  young 
Euler’s  early  proficiency,  that,  on  being  fent  to  the  univerAty  of  Bale, 
he  was  deemcd'not  unworthy  of  the  attention  and  particular  inAruc- 
tions  of  John  Bernouilli.  Such  was  his  application,  and  fuch  his 
happy  difpofitions,  as  quickly  to  fecure  to  him  the  friendfliip  of 
Daniel  and  Nicolas  Bernouilli,  the  pupils,  and,  by  this  time,  the  ri- 
vals  of  their  father.  Nay,  he  had  the  felicity  of  getting  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  fevere  John  Bernouilli  himfelf,  who  carried  his 
condefeenAon  fo  far  as  to  give  him  a  private  leAbn,  once  a  week,  in 
the  view  of  removing  any  difficulties  which  might  occur  in  the  courfe 
of  reading  and  Audy.  Euler  employed  the  other  days  , of  the  week 
io  fuch  a  manner  as.would  enable  him  to  make  the  moA  of  this  dIAin- 
guiflied  mark  of  favour.  .  .  . 

^  An  eAay,  compofed  by  Euler  in  his  nineteenth  year,  on  the 
mafting  of  Qiips,  a  fubjedl  propofed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  pro¬ 
cured  him,  in  1727,  an  addition  to  his  academical  honours,  fo  much 
the  more  refpeftable,  that  the  youthful  native  of  the  Alps  could  have 
derived  no  affiAance  from  praAical  knowledge,  and  that  he  yielded 
the  palm  to  Mr.  Bouguer  alone,  an  able  geometrician,  then  at  the 
wniih  of  his  reputation,  and,  for  ten  years  before,  profeffor  of  hy¬ 
drography  in  a  maritime  city. 

*  About  the  fame  period  Euler  Aood  candidate  for  a  vacant  chair 
in  the  univerAty  of  Bale:  but  it  is  fate,  or  chance,  that  fettles  the  dif- 

>1  between  competitors  for  offices  of  this  fort ;  and  on  this  occaAon 
It  was  unfavourable,  I  do  not  fay  to  Euler,  but  to  his  country,  which 
n  few  days  afterward  loA  him  for  ever. 

*  Two  years  before  this,  Daniel  and  Nicolas  Bernouilli  had  been 
toviced  to  Ruffia.  Euler  felt  the  AncereA  regret  at  parting  with  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  and  engaged  them  to  promife  their  uimoA  excr- 
Aons  to  procure  him  a  Amilar  invitation,  which  he  was  eager  to  parti¬ 
cipate.  This  nwds  to  excite  no  furprife.  The  fplcndour  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  vaA  empire,  the  glare  diffiuAng  itfelf  over  the  purluits  of 
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which  it  is  the  theatre,  and  over  the  perfons  of  its  inhabitants,  fccnis 
to  confer  a  glory  on  them  capable  of  eafily  feducing  a  youthful  ima* 
ginaiion^  and  of  dazzling  the  free,  but  poor  and  obfcure,  citizen  of 
a  petty  republic. 

‘  The  brothers,  Bcrnouilli,  were  confeientioufly  faithful  to  their 
promife,  and  exerted  themfelves  as  ftrenuoufly  to  bring  forward  a 
competitor  fo  formidable,  as  ordinary  men  would  have  done  to  keep 
a  rival  out  of  fight. 

*  Euler’s  journey  to  RuflSa  commenced  under  aufpices  the  moft 
melancholy  and  difeouraging.  It  was  not  Jong  before  he  received 
intelligence  that  Nicolas  Bernouilli  had  fallen  a  vidlim  to  the  feverity 
of  the  climate ;  and  the  very  day  he  fet  foot  on  Ruffian  ground  Ca. 
tharine  I.  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  This  event  at  firlT  feemed  to 
threaten  the  approaching  diffolution  of  the  academy,  whofe  efta^ 
bliffimeof  that  princefs  had  juft  completed,  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  the  deceafed  Czar  her  hulband. 

‘  Euler,  at  a  prodigious  diftance  from  his  native  country,  deftitute 
of  the  advantage  which  Daniel  Bernouilli  poflefied,  that  of  an  illuf. 
trious  and  refpedled  name,  to  prepare  his  way  formed  the  refolutioa 
of  entering  into  the  Ruffian  marine  fervice.  One  of  the  admirals  of 
Peter  I.  had  already  promifed  to  procure  him  a  fituation ;  when, 
happily  for  geometry,  the  ftorm  which  lowered  over  the  fciencei  fpen: 
Itfelf.  Daniel  Bernouilli  retired  to  his  own  country ;  Euler  was  dc. 
dared  profeffor  of  geometry,  and  fucceflbr  to  his  illuftrious  friend, 
in  1733.  The  fame  year  he  married  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Gfell,  a  compatriot  of  his  own,  the  daughter  of  a  painter,  whoa 
Peter  1.  had  brought  with  him  to  Ruffia,  on  returning  from  his  firll 
voyage. 

‘  From  this  time  forward,  to  ufc  Bacon’s  expreffion,  Euler  felt 
that  he  had  given  hoftages  to  fortune ;  and  that  the  country,  in  which 
he  could  hope  to  form  an  eftablilhment  for  his  family,  was  neccffarily 
transformed  into  hb  native  country.  Born  and  educated  in  the  bo* 
ibm  of  a  nation,  all  whofe  governments  preferve  at  lead  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  language  of  a  republican  conftitution ;  in  which,  not- 
withtlanding  diftindlions  more  real  than  thofe  which  feparatc  between 
the  higheft  flave  of  a  defpor,  and  the  lowed  of  his  fubjefls,  the  forms 
of  equality  have  always  been  fcrupuloufly  obferved ;  in  which  the 
refpeft  due  to  the  laws  extends  to  ufages  the  moft  indifferent,  pro. 
vlded  they  have  the  fandion  of  antiquity,  and  of  vulgar  opinion: 
Euler  found  himfelf  in  a  country  where  the  prince  cxercifcs  unli¬ 
mited  authority  ;  where  the  moll  facred  law  of  abfolute  governments, 
that  which  regulates  thv  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  was  at  that  time 
uncertain,  or  treated  with  contempt ;  where  grandees,  enflaved  to 
the  fovercign,  rule  with  a  defpotic  (way  over  an  enflaved  people; 
where,  at  the  very  moment,  a  vaft  empire,  under  the  government  of 
an  ambitious,  jealous,  and  cruel  foreign  defpot,  was  enduring  all  the 
tyranny  of  the  unrelenting  Biren,  and  prefenting  a  fpedacle  as  ter¬ 
rifying  as  inllrucVivc  to  men  ot  letters*  who  had  been  enticed  to  feek 
in  its  boforo,  glory,  fortune,  and  the  power  of  enjoying,  in  perfect 
ftcurity*  the  calm  delights  of  literary  refearch.* 

[  To  be  continued.  J 
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i^rt.  VII.  A  reveakd  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies  and  Times ; 
particularly  of  the  prefent  TimeSy  the  prefent  lVai\  and  the  Pro* 
pbscy  now  fulfilling,  [The  Tear  of  the  World  5913.]  Book  IK 
containing,^  with  other  great  and  remarkable  Things,,  not  re¬ 
vealed  to  any  other  Perlon  oh  Earth,  the  fudden  and  perpetual 
Fall  of  the  Turjcish,  German,  and  Russian  Empires. 
Wrote  [written^  under  the  Diredion  of  the  Lord  God,  and 
publifloed  by  his  facred  Command ;  it  being  a  fecond  Warning  for 
tbe  Benefit  of  all  Nations,,  by  the  Man  that  luill  be  revealed  to 
the  Hebrews  as  their  Prince  and  Prophet,  pp.  93.  8vo. 
14  Pence.  London:  printed  179+. 

Art.  VIII.  A  revealed  Knowledge  of  fome  Things  that 
will  fpeedily  be  fulfilling  in  the  World',  communicated  to  a  Num-- 
ber  of  Chrijlians  brought  together  at  Avignon,  by  the  Power  of 
tbe  Spirit  of  God,  from  all  Nations  j  now  pubViJhed  by  his  dK 
vine  Command  for ,  the  Benefit  of  all  Men.  By  John  Wright,^ 
his  Servant,  and  one  of  the  Brethren,  pp.  64.  8vo.  is.  Lon¬ 
don:  printed  1794. 

Art.  IX.  Testimony  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Richard  Brothers,  and  of  his  Mijfton  to  recal  the  Jews.  By 
Nathaniel  Brajfey  Halhed,  M.  P.  pp.  40.  8vo.  is.  Lon¬ 
don:  printed  tor  R.  Faulder,  New  Bond  Street.  1795. 

Art.  X.  A  Testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  concerning  PJ* 
chard  Brothers,  the  Man  appointed  of  God  to  govern  tbe  He* 
brews,  the  Elijah  promifed  by  the  Lord,  in  thefe  laji  Days,  to 
come  and  ref  ore  all  Things,  dignified  with  the  litle  of  his  King^ 
who  will  he  exalted  on  the  Throne  of  David,  in  Mount  Xicn  in 
Jerufalem,  In  an  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  Ifrael,  iAc.  to  tbtr 
Gentiles  called  Chrijlians,  and  all  other  Gentiles,  With  fome 
Account  of  the  LorcTs  gracious  Dealings  with  his  Servant  William 
Bryan,  one  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Avignon  Society,  and  by  Reve* 
lotion  Jrotn  God  declared  to  be  a  Jew  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah. 
pp.  36.  8vo.  6d.  Sold  at  John  WrighPs,  No.  48,  Dorfet 
Street,  Manehefter  Square.  London,  1795. 

COME  publications  are  (lamped  with  fuch  charaders  of  per- 
^  fection  in  matter  and  form,  as  defy  cenfure.  Others  de¬ 
rive  protedion  from  ambiguous  mediocrity.  A  third  dafs, 
chimerical  and  extravagant,  or  abfurd  and  falfe,  extorts  the  fe- 
verity  of  reprehenfion. 

Any  one  of  thefe  pamphlets,  alone,  we  fhould  have  pro¬ 
nounced  below  the  dignity  of  ferious  criticifm.  7'hey  were 
publiflied  after  very  (hort  intervals,  following  in  a  train ;  and 
bting  fent  to  us  at  the  fame  time,  we  could  not  furmount  tha 
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fufpicion  of  an  artful  combination  to  alarm  the  timid,  miflead 
the  credulous,  and  impel  the  peaceable  to  deeds  of  outrage  and 
violence.  In  every  large  community  knowledge  and  moder¬ 
ation,  wifdom  and  fortitude,  charadterife  bat  a  few  individuals. 
It  was  therefore  judged  expedient  to  counteradf,  as  far  as  our 
periodical  labours  extend,  the  pernicious  tendency  of  arrogant 
pretenfions  to  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  in  modern  times,  and  at  a 
portentous  crifis,  when  political  convulfions  pervade  all  Europe; 
and  men  of  proftituted  erudition  confpire,  by  mifapplying  their 
property  and  i::fluence,  to  procure,  for  the  reveries  of  vifionary 
enthufiafts,  the  credit  due  to  infallible  oracles. 

Thcfe  precJidlicns,  all  pointing  to  one  common  end,  and  all 
fet  forth  within  the  compafs  of  four  calendar  months,  difeover 
the  intent  of  a  numerous  aflbciatlon  to  propagate  the  belief  of  a 
revolution  fpeedily  to  take  place  over  Europe,  and,  by  repeated 
impulfes  on  the  public  mind,  not  only  to  ftrike  a  deep  impreflion 
of  fuch  belief,  but  to  produce  a  union  of  counfels  and  efforts 
for  effetSluating  that  proje£led  revolution.  Superfeding  the  or¬ 
der  of  dates,  noted  at  the  end  of  each  pamphlet,  we  (hall  ex¬ 
amine  the  joint  fcheme  of  the  feveral  authors,  clafled,  as  they 
"arc,  in  two  pairs. 

L  BROTHERS  and  HALHED. 

• 

Richard  Brothers,  lately  an  officer  in  the  navy,  had  always 
the  prefentiment  of  being  fome  time  or  other  very  great.  In 
iyoo  the  Spirit  of  God  begun  [began]  firft  to  enlighten  his  un- 
derftanding,  &c.  Voluntary  fwearing,  impofed  every  fix  months 
as  a  qualification  for  receiving  his  pay,  he  confidering  to  be 
unnecefTary,  unjuft,  and  wicked,  requefted,  but  could  not  obtain 
an  indulgence.  Difgufted  with  the  difappointment,  he  was 
dragged  to  a  workhoufe,  fiid  to  be  out  of  his  fenfes,  defrauded 
of  his  arrears,  and  ftript  of  his  commiffion.  By  his  own  ac¬ 
count  he  was  committed  a  prifoner  to  Newgate  (on  what  ac¬ 
count  we  are  not  told) ;  but  about  the  time  he  was  denied  a 
difpenfation  frqm  the  formalities  of  an  oath,  he  threatened  to 
ihake  the  Britilh  admiralty  until  he  loofed  the  foundations  of  the 
earth. 

Pedigrfe.]  He  derives  his  defeent  from  the  tribe  of  Judah 
and  the  houfe  of  David.  This  was  a  neceflary  precaution, 
Otherwife  he  could  not  be  admitted  as  the  prophet,  like  unto 
Mofes,  and  of  his  brethren.  John,  Earl  of  Chatham,  his  bro¬ 
ther  W.  Pitt,  Sir  G.  Elliot,  C.  Grey,  N.  B.  Halhed,  &c.  are 
laid  to  be  of  the  fame  family.  Whether  he  can  authenticate  his 
pedigree,  whether  the  other  gentlemen  will  acknowledge  the 
relation,  and  whether  the  modern  Jews  will  not  exclude  them 
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ftll  frorti  the  claim  of  confanguinity,  are  problematical  points 
virliich  we  leave  the  parties  to  determine. 

.  Functions.]  He  is  the  fignet  of  peace  and  fafety,  Hag.  ii, 
235 — the  intcrceffor  at  whofe  requeft  the  fall  of  London  was 
deferred  three  years  and  a  half  from  the  loud  thunder  in  Jan.  1791; 
the  man  alluded  to  (2  Efdras  xiii.  25)  coming  up  from  the  midlt 
of  the  fea,  to  fignify.  his  being  in  the  navy,  but  rifing  from  it ; 
the  third  Elijah,  fent  to  declare  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
the  Lord  j  the  laft  recorded  prophet  to  warn  all  nations ;  the 
defigned  prophet,  like  unto  Mofes,  as  leader  of  the  Jews,  tet 
fulfil  a  fimilar  dharaftet;  the  very  maoj  the  appointed  of  God, 
that  is  now  abufed  and  publicly  reproached  in  London ;  the  very 
1  mnn  who  fliould  now  have  been  lying  in  the  common  prifon,  if 
Ithe  thunder-ftorm  on  the  7th  olf  Auguft  1794  had  not  daflhed 
p  in  pieces  the  council  of  evil  men  ;  the  only  man  under  heaven 
i  to  whom  God  dilcovers  the  errors  of  the  Bible^  and  reveals  a 
I  knowledge  how  to  correct  them,  fo  that  they  may  bejcftcrcd  as 
they  were  at  firft.  .  ..  .  ■ 

Predictions.]  The  Englilh  crown  to  be  removed  from 
I  the  king’s  head  j  the  fall  of  the  queen’s  palace,  and  the  deftruc- 
|tionof  the  Tower:  the  Englifh  parliament  to  be  deftroyed,  at 
the  time  of  its  fitting,  by  a  mighty  earthquake,  and  fo  much  of 
London,  as  to  leave. but  three  divifions  of  it  Handing;  the  Em- 
prefs  of  Ruffia  to  fufFer  death  by  the  hands  of  man ;  the  King 
iof  Pruflia  to  have  his  country  deftroyed  by  lire  and  fword,  his 
I  power  to  be  taken  away,  and  alfo  his  life  from  the  earth,  the 
|government  to  be  .changed,  and  the  monarchy  abolifhed  for 
|cver ;  the  imperial  family  of  Ruffia  will  be  cut  off,  and  no  fuc- 
cefibr  for  ever  after  to  arife ;  the  government,  at  the  fame  time^ 
^will  be  broke  to  pieces,  and  utterly  be  diflbfved— never,  never  to 
‘■'^e  reftored;  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  be  dethroned,  and  the 
^opedom  deftroyed  for  ever;  the  monarchy  of  France  is,  by  the 
llame  judgment,  aboliftied,  and  the  prefent  form  of  government 
ftabliihed  for  ever.  The  Emperor  of  Germany’s  death  by  the 
ands  of  man  is  certain,  becaufe  decreed,  and  his  puniftiment 
vcrlafting,  becaufe  recorded.  Thefc  excerpts  may  fuffice  for  a 
pecimen. 

Credentials.]  The  prophecies  of  Chriftopher  Love,  about 
e  middle  of  the  late  century,  authenticated  by  the  fandtion  of 
h  fociety  at  Avignon,  thofe  of  Kotter,  Maximilian  Daut^&c. 

Time  of  Accompishment.]  ‘  The  Lord  God  com- 
*  manded  me  to  fay,  for  the  infornaation  and  warning  of  all 
men,  that  between  this  25th  day  of  October  [1794])  and  the 
I  beginning  of  June  1795,  without  mentioning  to  any  perfon 
f  at  what  particular  time  in  that  interval,  my  revelation  to  the 
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*  Jews,  with  a  fign  the  fame  as  Mofes  in  Egypt  *,  and  to  the 

*  people  of  London,  will  take  place the  former^  to  receive 
the  commands  of  God  through  me,  and  to  colledt  all  their 

*  property,  and  depart  in  great  hafte  from  all  nations  to  theif 
‘  own  land:  the  (hips  of  France,^ Spain,  England,  and  all 

*  Europe,  will  be  obedient  to  the  commands  of  God,  to  carry 

‘  home  their  wealth,  and  all  the  people  that  choofe  to  go  by 
€  the  latter^  to  convince  them  the  deftru£tion  of  Lon- 

*  don,  179^  according  to  Rev.  chap,  xviii.  would  have  been 
<  fulfilled  but  for  my  entreaty.* 

We  proceed  to  the  Testimony  of  "N.  B.  Halheo,  a  litc. 
rary  charadlcr,  the  tranflator  of  the  Gentoo  Laws,  and  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  Britifli  fcnatc.  It  is  prefaced  in  a  letter  from  Bro¬ 
thers,  the  fccond  Mofes,  and  the  third  Elijah,  notifying  the 
(acred  commands  of  the  Lord  God,  that  he,  Halhed,  (hould 
publifli  and  declare  to  the  world  in  writing  f,  without  the  lead 
fear  of  any  human  power,  that  the  revealed  knowledge  of  his 
judgments  given  to  Brothers,  is  true ; — that  he  (hould  alfo  write 
and  publi(h  his  convidlion  that  Brothers  is  the  Lord’s  prophet; 
that  he  fend  printed  copies  :J:  to  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  fa¬ 
mily  of  England,  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
the  judges  and  magiftrates,  foreign  ambafladors^ — that  he  pub- 
li(h  this  letter,  dated  the  28th  of  Jan.  1795. 

Here  we  have  the  atteftations  of  Brothers  in  favour  of  Hal¬ 
hed,  and  of  Halhed  in  favour  of  Brothers.  But  if  both  be  cn- 
thufiafts  or  impoftors,  neither  has  a  claim  to  the  prophetical 
charadter.  The  mutual  teftimony  of  one  fufpedled  culprit  in 
behalf  of  another,  and  of  the  other  in  behalf  of  his  accomplice, 
juftifies  neither. 

Halhed  has  given  an  account  of  himfelf  fufficientto  invalidate 
his  evidence  in  any  court  of  juftice.  London  is  the  great  em¬ 
porium  where  the  fouls  of  men  are  fold.  There,  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  commercial  credit,  he  fold  his  own  foul  for  nothing, 
and  confequently  the  civil  rights  of  his  conftituents.  He  ij 
therefore  guilty  of  perjury.  It  is  but  a  forry  evafion  to  allege, 
that  he  could  not  fell  bis  tongue. 

_  *  —  -  -  I  ,  „j,,  f  - 

*  The  author  means  the  wand  he  was  commanded  to  cut  down  ii 
1792,  and  which  he  keeps  in  referve  for  the  time  of  his  manifellation» 
when  it  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  ferpent. 

f  VVe  fufpeft  that  the  witnefs  has  exceeded  his  comroiflion  i» 
printing  his  teftimony. 

X  His  commlilion,  and  the  mode  of  difchargtng  is 
exprt&'cd. 

•  -  * 
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After  all  his  refearches  into  the  myfterious  and  allegorical 
modes  of  caftern  compolition,  we  douHt  whether  he  believes  in 
the  divine  infpiratida  of  the  canonical  prophecies ;  and  arc  cer¬ 
tain  that  both  he  and  Brothers  erroneoully  refer  thofe  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  Daniel  to  the  prefent  times.  They  had  a  much 
earlier  completion. 

Brothers  affirms,  that  the  Lord  God  gave  him  the  true  age  of 
the  world,  by  yvhich.  he  fulfils  his  recorded  judgments;  and  in 
virtue  of  this  authority  he  councils  the  year  5913  with  A.  D. 
1794.  'His  computation  exceeds  that  of  Mofes  by  iii  years. 
Prophecy  torn  into  feparate  ihreds,  and  divefted  of  its  chrono¬ 
logical  chara(Scrs,  admits  no  determinate  fenfe.  The  predic¬ 
tions  in  the  above-mentioned  chapter  of  Daniel,*  proceed  in  an 
orderly  feries,  and  comprehend  four  periods  in  fuccedion*  The 
fcveral  beafts  denote  a  like  number  of  pagan  empires^  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Aflyrian  exclufivcly — thofe  of  Babylon,  Perfia, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  ^  , 

The  firft  both  rofe  and  fell  in  the  days  of  Daniel,  its  inter¬ 
mediate  exiftence,  from  the  firft  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  firft 
of  Cyrus,  being  70  years*  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  head  of 
the  great  metallic  image,  which  reprefented  the  four  monarchies 
as  one  whole ;  and  the  four  beafts  adumbrate  that  whole  in  its 
diftindl  parts.  The  lion,  therefore,  the  firft  beaft,  and  as  fuch 
the  head  of  gold,  is  the  fame  Nebuefiadneazar,  and  confequently 
not  George  III.  of  Great  Britain.  "  : 

The  fecond  beaft,  like  to  a  bear,  correfponding  to  the  filver 
bfeaft  and  arms  of  the  metallic  ftatue,  denotes  the  fecond  empire, 
that  of  Perfia,  from  Cyrus  to  Darius  Codomannus,  including 
an  interval  of  206  years.  This  bear  was  not- cotemporary 
with  the  lion ;  for  the  prophet  declares  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 

^  After  thee  (hall  arife  another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee.* 
This  part  of  Che  prophecy  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  £m- 
prefs  of  Ruffia,  for  the  bear  fills  the  intermediate  fpace  from  the 
lion  to  the  leopard.  * 

This  animal,  being  the  fymbol  of  the  third  kingdom,  that  of 
brafs,  chara6terlfes  the  Grecian  empire  fet  up  by  Alexandef, 
which  either  entire  under  himfelf,  or  divided  among  hrs  four  fuc» 
ceffors  into  diftin£l  principalities,  continued  about  three*  cen¬ 
turies,  prior  to  the  r^udlion  of  Egypt  by  Oilavius  Cefar.  If 
therefore  the  leopard  denote  the  late  King  of  France,  his  exift¬ 
ence  is  anticipated  by  21  full  centuries. 

Of  the  fourth,  or  Roman  empire,  the  kingdom  of  iron,  the 
emblem  is  a  beaft  diverfe  from  all  the  reft,  without  a  fpecifical 
name.  Repeated  conquefts  made  it  greater  and  more  formid¬ 
able  than  all  its  prcdeceffors.  It  was  likewife  more  perrainent ; 
fer  it  continued  entire,  in  its  amplitude  of  extent,  and  unrivalled 
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power,  to  the  time  of  Thcodofius  the  Great,  when  it  was  par-^ 
titioned  into  ten  kingdoms,  prefigured  by  as  many  horns  in 
the  prophetical  oracle.  If  the  charadlers  of  times,  and  the  or* 
der  of  fuccellion  fpecified  Dan,  vii.  be  regarded,  the  prefent 

tnperor  of  Germany  is,  by  no  fair  interpretation,  the  antitype 
of  the  fourth  namelefs  bead. 

In  tne  fourth  century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  all  that  was  fore* 
told  concerning  the  four  pagan  empires,  in  continuous  fuc* 
ceffion,  had  a  plenary  accompliftiment,  exactly  verified  by  the 
concurrent  report  of  authentic  hiftory.  Moft  incongruous  it  is, 
with  fober  and  found  criticifm,  to  affirm  (ferioufly,  and  under 
the  very  ambiguous  pretext  of  divine  revelation),  that  any  one 
of  thofe  myftical  beads  did,  and  does  ftill,  continue  to  exercife 
its  diftindi  energies,  after  the  lofs  of  political  exiftence;  much 
more  that  all  the  four  exift,  at  this  remote  period,  and,  by  a 
collifion  of  forces,  embroil  Europe. 

Thus,  in  the  frenzy  of  a  ftrange  delirium.  Brothers  inter* 
prets  the  7th  chapter  of  Daniel’s  prophecies  j  and  on  the  cer* 
tainty  of  this  comment  refts  the  whole  of  Halhed’s  pretenfions 
to  penetration.  If  he  adopted  the  fame  licence  in  decyphering 
the  involved  and  figurative  phrafeology  of  the  Indians,  by'an 
inverted  procefs,  confidering  the  many  co-exiftent  principalities 
among  thofe  tribes  as  in  a  fuccefiive  feries,  it  was  an  eafv  mat* 
ter  to  confer  on  the  Gentoos  the  honour  of  an  antiquity  which 
reaches  millions  of  years  higher  than  the  authentic  chronology 
and  hiftory  of  the  univerfe.  On  this  fuppofition  he  exhibits 
more  decifive  fymptoms  of  credulity  than  difeernment.  His 
teftimony  in  favour  of  Brothers  is  a  ftrange  medley  of  ignorance 
and  fophiftry.  Our  limits  forbid  fpecification.  Every  page 
affords  examples  in  great  abundance. 

WRIGHT  AND  BRYAN. 

The  former  a  carpenter  at  Leeds,  where  he  had  attended  on 
the  miniftrations  of  Weftley’s  difciples,  and  heard  accidentally 
'^f  the  New  Jerufalem  church,  was  told  by  the  Spirit  that  he 
muft  go  to  London.  There  he  met  with  Bryan,  an  engraver, 
brought  up  in  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  confirmed  at  the  age 
of  13.  So  high  were  his  expectations  of  fupernatural  grace,  and 
{o  mortifying  his  difappointment,  that  he  was  tempted  to  think 
and  fay,  that  the  bifhop  had  communicated  to  him  an  evil  fpi- 
fit.  Affociaiing  with  diffenters  of  different  denominations,  he 
at  laft  was  induced  to  join  the  quakers,  who,  upon  trial,  dif* 
owned  him.  In  1788  he  became  acquamted  with  John  Wright, 
to  whom  he  imparted  what  he  knew  of  a  fociety  at  Avignon, 
iiiudto  be  favoured  with  divine  communications.  From  that 
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foclety  intelligence  had  tranfpired,  that  the  arrival  of  two  bre¬ 
thren  from  England  was  expeded.  Wright  and  Bryan,  each 
moved  by  a  divine  impulfe,  agreed  to  travd  thither,  where  they 
found  the  brethren  waiting  their  approach.  There  a  deputation 
from  the  union  fraternity  at  Rome  was  attending.  Having 
ftaid  fix  or  feven  months,  they  returned  with  a  plenary  attefta- 
tion  of  Brothers’s  prophetical  charadter,  and  a  teftimony  in  his 
favour  authenticating  the  predidions  of  C.  Love. 


If  we  confider  ourfelvcs  as  a  jury  enclofed,  and  bound,  by  the 
folemnity  of  an  oath,  to  report  a  true  and  faithful  verdict,  we 
declare  our  unanimity  in  thefe  articles,  i.  We  can  recolleft 
no  evidence  from  the; canonical  writings,  that  the  fpirit  of  pro¬ 
phecy  is  to  be  revived  in  arty  future  period  of  the  militant 
church.  2.  The  prophet,  like  unto  Mofes,  was  Jefus  of  Na^ 
zareth.  In  him  was  the  predidfion,  in  its  fulled  amplitude  and 
every  minute  circumdance,  verified,  without  the  co-operation 
of  Richard  Brothers.  3.  The  fua<dions  of  Elijah,  both  per- 
fonally  and  by  reprefentation,  were  limited  to  the  duration  of 
the  Sinai  covenant.  Till  the  time  of  his  re-appearance,  the 
Hebrews  were  awfully  enjoined  to  remember  the  law  given  at 
Horeb.  A  very  fhort  fpace  before  the  abrogation  of  that  law, 
John  the  Baptid  announced  an  economy  of  fuperior  excellence : 
aad  no  intimation  of  a  third  Elijah  is  recorded.  4.  We  never 
underdood  the  promifes  relative  to  the  redoration  of  the  Jews 
as  implying  a  re-edablifhment  of  the  theocracy  in  Paledine,  un¬ 
der  a  prince  of  David’s  natural  progeny;  and  if  this  point  bad 
been  unequivocally  revealed,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  Richard 
Brothers  has  incontrovertibly  authenticated  his  extradfion  from 
David.  5.  The  ancedors  of  the  Jews  rejeded  Jefus  of  Na¬ 
zareth,  though  approved  of  God  by  diverfe  dupendous  mi¬ 
racles  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  prefent  generation  will 
flock  to  his  dandard,  who  has  as  yet  exhibited  no  alluring  fignal 
to  judify  his  pretenfions.  6.  From  the  prefent  afpe£l  of  things,, 
it  cannot  be  prefaged  that  the  courts  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
&c.  forgetful  of  inveterate  hodilities,  will,  before  June  1795, 
agr,ee  in  a  fcheme  for  granting  their  fleets  to  convey  Brothers 
and  his  Jews,  with  their  property,  to  the  holy  land.  In 
every  country  where  that  people  embrace  Chridianity,  they  will 
find  a  Canaan.  7.  Before  the  diflblution  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy  nothing  was  heard  of  a  fociety  at  Avignon,  aiding  in 
concert  with  the  delegates  of  Union  from  Rome,  for  intro¬ 
ducing  univerfal  republicanifm.  Neither  was  the  revival  of 
prophecy  once  mentioned  in  Britain,  till  a  communication  was 
opened  with  the  foreign  prophetical  fchgols.  Tb^  trial  of 
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the  prifoners  for  high  treafon  is  the  true  era  of  pretences  to  the 
fpirit  of  prophecy  in  England.  About  that  time  Brothers  no¬ 
tified  his  conimands  from  the  Lord  God  to  fay,  that  the  pri¬ 
foners  then  (Odober  1794)  in  confinement,  or  trial,  for  their 
lives,  were  innocent.  9.  The  clubs’  for  conftitutional  infor¬ 
mation,  &c.  being  then  fuppreffed  by  authority,  recourfe  was 
had  to  a  lefs  fufpicious,  but  more  efFe(^ual  meafure,  that  of  en¬ 
gaging  a  fet  of  men,  fludluating  in  principle,  foured  with  difap- 
pointmerits,  and  without  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  to  alarm  the 
majority  of  the  people  with  difmal  profpedfs.  lo.  Halhed, 
Hanch’et,  and  others,  are,  in  thefe  pamphlets,  fet  forth  as  fpecial 
benefadtors.  Monthly  publications  are  not  printed,  and  put  in 
circulation  among  all  ranks,  on  the  credit  of  men  w’ithout  pro¬ 
perty.  The  authors  are  not  provided  with  apartments  (fit  to 
receive,  multitudes  impelled  by  curi  fity  to  gaze  at,  or  converfe 
with  men  of  a  charadter  fo  Angular)  for  nothing; — men  who 
have  relinquifhed  the  emoluments  of  an  honeft  occupation,  and 
afpir.e  to  the  honour  of  foretelling  evil  tidings,  which  tends  rather 
'  to  irritate  than  gratify  the  multitude. 


Art.  XI.  Sound  Argument  dilated  by  Common  Sehfe\  in  Anfwer  ^ 
to  N.  5.  Halhed' s  Tejiimony  of  the  Prophecies  oj  R.  Brothers^ 
and  his  pretended  Million  to  recal  the  fews.  By  George  Horne. 
pp.*^.  8vo.  IS.  Oxford:  printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold 
^  T.  Boofey,  Old  Broad  Street j  J.  Lee,  New  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  &c.  1795. 

ftridlures  on  the  foregoing  articles  were  finifhed  before 
the  advertifements  announcing  this  anfwer  to  Halhed’s 
.Teftimony. 

INTRODUCTION. 

*  Credulity  is  a  fad  misfortune  in  the  oft-mifguided  million,  ge- 
ncraliy  led  afiray  by  what  is  ftrange  and  wonderful.  Any  thing 
fccmingly  fupported  by  a  few  texts  (no  matter  how  mifappHed),  is 
frequently  attended  with  dangerous  confequences.  My  chief  defign, 
therefore,  f /r  anfwering  the  curious  (I  mull  add  ridiculous)  pamphlet 
of  N.  B.  Halhed,  was  to  obviate  thofe  idle  and  far-fetched  argu¬ 
ments  which  were  fo  rafhly  advanced  in  defence  of  an  enthufiad. 
•  •  •  rf  My  opinion  of  this  character  is,  that  he  has  been  weak 
enough  to  liften  to  the  perfuafions  of  fe  me  defigning  men,  who  have 
Simulated  him,  without  doubt,  to  pubhlh  his  book,  for  the  purpofe 
of  promoting  apprehenfion  and  fedition** 

This  conjeflufe  coincides  with  our  fentiments  above  ex^ 
prclTed,  -and  is  tgnfirmed  from  fundry  paflages  already  quoted. 
'  .  *  Many 
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Many  of  the  arguments  produced  in  the  pamphlet  we  have 
anticipated.  Thjs  author  is  more  full,  and  fuggefts  many  topics 
which  cannot  here  be  recapitulated.  We  approve  his  deugn* 
recommend  the  pcrufal  of  his  performance  as  a  feafonable  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  prevalent  frenzy  of  prophetical  entbufiarm,  and  in- 
fert  his  conclufion:  *  It  is  unnecelTary  to  add  farther  remarks 

*  upon  the  fallacy  and  folly  of  Brothers’s  predi^ions.  He  majr 
(  fee  whatever  vifions  his  fancy  prefehts,  and  think  what  he 

*  pleafesi  but  the  wife  put  no  faith  in  ;  and  they  who 

<  talk  thereof, 'as  Shakfpeare  remarks,  *  talk  of  nothing.*  God 

*  hath  ^  already  his  will  i  and  it  is  impious  to  fuppofe^ 

<  that  <fur  his  Son,  he  would  fend  fuch  an  humble  prophet'** 
‘  as  Brothers.’ 


Art.  Xil.  An  Epitome  of  Logic.  In  Four  Paifts.  By  N. 
Drallock.  pp.  180.  Large  lamo.  3s.  6d.  fewed.  London; 
printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  J.  Johnfon,  St.  Pa\irs 
Church-yard.  1795* 

*  DELIEVING  that  the  eflential  parts  of  logic  may  bo 
^  cafily  underftood,  when  divefted  of  every  unneceflary 
^  cmbarraflhient ;  that  a  knowledge  of.  themi  would  be  greatly 

*  advantageous  to  every  rational  creature,  and,  above  all,  to 

*  youths  who  may  be  deftined  to  purfue  the  higher  clalTcs  of 

*  ftudy;  the  writer  of  the  following  little  treatife  has  attempted 

*  to  difengage  them  from  a  part  of  their  encumbrances/ 
preface. 

CONTENTS. 

Part  1.  Chap.  I.  Several  Kinds  of  Ideas.  Chap.  II.  Ope¬ 
rations  in  forming  Ideas.  Chap.  III.  Subftance  in  general. 
Chap.  IV.  Modes  and  Subftance. — Part  II.  Chap.  1.  Words# 
Chap.  11.  Definition.— Part  III.  Chap.  I.  Firft  Degree  of 
Human  Evidence.  Chap.  11.  Simple  Propofitions.  Chap.  Ill# 
Cornpo^nd.  Chap.  IV.  Pure  and  Modal.  Chap.  V.  Affir¬ 
mative  and  Negative.  Chap.  VI.  Univerfal  and  particular. 
Chap.  VII.  Several  Kinds  of  Univerfal ity.  Chap.  VIII.  Con^ 
verfion  of  Propofitions. — Part  IV.  Chap.  I.  Second  Degree  of 
Human  Evidence.  Chap.  II.  Syllogifms.  Chap.  III.  Con* 
tinued.  Chap.  IV.  Simple  and  categorical.  Chap.  V.  JMood 
and  Figure.  Chap.  VI.  Complex.  Chap,  VII.  Conjundtive. 
Chap,  VII I.  Compound  or  redundant.  Chap.  IX.  Terms  and 
Diftindtions  in  Argument  and  Demonftration.  Chap.  X.  Third 
Degree  of  Human  S^vidence.  Chap.  XL  Sgphifoift  (^a|p.  XII. 
Method.  •  ^ 
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a05  Drallock^  Epitome  of  Logic. 

In  compofitions  purely  didactic  the  indifpcnfable  chara£ler  is 
pcrfpicuity ;  and  in  this  performance  every  criterion  of  perfecv 
tion  (proper  language,  ftridl  method,  and  a  judicious  feledtioa 
of  the  more  ufcful  materials)  is  exemplified.  Logic  has  long 
been  reckoned  an  eflential  part  of  univerfity  education.  It  has 
been  adopted  in  fome  of  our  private  academies ;  and  we  fee  no 
reafon  why  It  may  not  be  taught  or  ftudied  in  families.  We  have 
not  feen  a  lefs  intricate  elucidation  of  its  principles. 

The  art  of  reafoning  is  happily  intended  to  dire<ft  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  diferiminating  faculty  in  the  human  conftitution. 
Other  arts  arc  fubfervient  to  this  end arithmetic,  the  doc- 
trine  of  multitude,  teaches  the  method  of  combinii.g  feparate 
numbers  into  one  v^hole  ;  of  afeertaining  the  difference  between 
more  and  lefs ;  and  enlarging  two  fums  by  perpetual  repetition, 
any  given  number  of  times ;  of  diftributing  a  whole  into  any 
number  of  parts ;  of  reducing  different  numbers  into  others  of 
the  fame  value,  though  of  a  different  denomination  ;  and  of  dif- 
covering  unknown  numbers  by  proportion : — mathematics,  the 
dodfrine  of  magnitude,  improves  the  intelledtual  powers  by  fix¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  abftracl  or  phyfical  quantities,  with  refpe£^ 
to  equality,  excefs,  deficiency,  ^c, 

Oiher  arts,  ftatics,  fpr  inftance,  aid  the  faculty  of  ratrocina- 
tion  by  adjufting  the  relative  weight  or  levity  of  bodies,  propor¬ 
tionate  to  their  bulk,  folidity,  diftance  from  a  centre  of  motion, 
&c.  But  none  of  thefc,  or  other  arts  which  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  enable  any  individual  to  diftinguifh  fallacy  from  truth  in 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  Logic,  an  art  fuperior  both 
to  grammar  and  rhetoric,  confiders  fentences,  or  propofitions, 
feparately  and  in  combination,  as  conformable  or  contradidlory 
to  reafon,  in  its  diverfified  operations. 

Logic  has  always  derived  a  tindlure  and  form  from  the  (late 
of  fcience  in  every  period.  While  the  logic  of  Ariftotle,  and 
the  phyfics  of  Defcartes,  were  in  vogue,  Bifhop  Wilkins  almoft 
difeovered  a  plan  of  univerfal  language.  His  fcheme  was  built 
on  the  bafis  of  the  ten  logical  categories.  Soon  after,  Locke 
introduced  his  more  fimpTe  dodrine  of  fubftances,  modes,  and 
relations.  If  this  arrangenient  be  agreeable  to  nature,  why  may 
not  a  univerfal  language  be  conftrudled  on  this  foundation  ? 

This  author  detects  feveral  miftakes  in  the  popular  compends 
of  Dr.  If^c  Watts  and  Mr.  William  Duncan.  1  he  p  ints  in 
which  he  differs  arc  fubtile  and  thorny.  We  decline  a  peremptory 
dccifion  \  but  witfi  great  truth  pronounce  this  Lpitome  of  Logic 
the  moft  elaborate,  intelligible,  and  complete,  now  extant,  with 
>vhich  we  are  acquainted.  By  this  compend  young  men,  who 
bayc  uqf,  the  profpeft  of  univerfity  tuition,  may,  without  a  mafter, 
^c^uire  in  ;he  fiind^ent^  princi|)les  of  re^oning. 
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Art.  XIII*  An  Inve/ligaiion  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge^  and 
ef  the  Progrefs  of  Reofm^  f'^ni  Senfe  to  Science  and  Philofophy. 
By  fames  Hutton^  M.  D.  and  F.  R.S.  Edin.  410.  ^  vols, 
Edinburgh,  1794* 

[  Continued from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

IN  Chap.  IV th  the  author  goes  on  to  inquire,  *  How  far  er* 
ror  may  be  imputed  to  the  faculty  of  reafon*  In  our  inftinc- 
live  reafoning  the  Doctor  concludes  there  can  be  no  error ;  but 
that  *  it  is  in  the  employment  of  opinions,  which  the  mind  has 
formed  upon  other  occafions,  and  the  reafoning  from  princi¬ 
ples,  as  intermediate  fteps  between  the  fa£t  or  fubjedl  of  ob- 
<  iervation,  and  the  final  judgment  or  conclufion,  that  error 
‘  begins  to  invade  the  productions  which  are  then  proper  to  the 
^  human  mind ;  for,"  in  that  cafe,  fiippofition  and  conjeClure  are 
‘  forn.ed,  which  is  the  road  to  fcience,  but  which  is  often^ 
through  inadvertency,  miftaken  for  fcience  itfelf.^  After  ex¬ 
plaining,  at  fome  length,  this  idea,  that  conjeCture  is  the  road 
to  fcience,  he  fays,  ‘  in  the  fubjeCl  now  conlidercd,  there  are 
two  things  perfectly  different  which  muft  be  diftinguifhed  j 
thefe  arc,  on  the  one  hand,  inftinCtive  reafon,  which  is  always 
perfect  j  and,  on  the  other,  fcience,  which  may  be  either  per¬ 
fect  or  imperfe£t.  Inftindtive  reafon  is  but  a  part  of  unerring 
nature;  and  perfedl  fcience,  although  diftinguifl^d  from  na¬ 
ture  as  being  human,  is  equally  deltitute  of  error.  But  be- 
*  tween  thefe  two  extremes,  unerring  nature  and  perfedl  fcience, 
‘  there  is  a  middle  (late,  and  this  is.  human  nature,  where  enoi: 
*  muft  be  fometimes,  or  is  occafionally  found.  Is  human  judg- 
‘  ment,  therefore,  to  be  confidered  as  perverted  from  the  truth 
*  of  nature,  becaufe  there  is  error  to  be  found  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  nothing  elfe?  And  is  the 
mind  of  man  to  be  confidered  as  made  for  error,  as  the  lungs 
arc  made  for  breathing?  No.  The  mind  of  man  is  only 
made  for  error,  as  it  is  alfo  made  for  pain ;  that  is  to  fay,  both 
pain  and  error  are  made  for  the  mind  of  man :  but  it  is  in  or- 
*  der  to  condudl  this  reafoning  being  to  a  ftate  of  happinefs  and 
‘  knowledge,  that  he  is  made  fufceptible  of  pain,  and  prone  to 
error. — ^It  is,  therefore,  an  erroneous  view  of  things,  that  of 
confidering  either  paiu  or  error  as  ends  in  the  creation,  where 
they  only  ferve  as  means,  wifely  calculated  for  another  end 
which  is  in  view,’  This  opinion,  equally  juft  andfublime,  the 
Deftor  illuftrates  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  chanter. 

Chap.  V.  The  DijVmtVion  of  Reafon^  as  a  Faculty  of  the 
Mind^  and  of  Thought  the  ejfcntial  ^ality.  In  the  beginning 

of 


io2  Hutton’i  InviJligaUon  ef  the  Principles  of  Knowledge^ 

cf  this  chapter  he  diftinguiihcs  reafon^  as  it  appears  in  the  ant« 
inaly  and  as  it  appears  in  man.  In  both  there  is  what  he  calls 
the  faculty  of  reafon  or  difeernment,  diftinguiftiing  knowledge, 
and  aiding  in  confequence  of  that  judgment  or  diftin£tion.  But 
this  faculty  is  only  employed  by  the  animal  in  order  to  a£I  for 
the  purpofes  of  life  j  while  in  man  it  is  employed  in  order  to 
know,  or  to  make  a  further  progrefs  for  the  perfedtioo  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  wifdom.  ‘  If,  therefore,  man,  befides  knowing  as 

•  the  brute  animal,  has  alfo  an  appetite  for  knowledge,  this 

•  knowledge,  which  man  defires  after  having  fatisfied  the  fenfual 

•  or  anim^  appetites,  muft  be  of  a  different  fpecies  from  that 

•  which  he,  as  a  mere  animal,  had  attained  neceffarily  in  the 

•  actions  and  pallions  of  his  life.  T  his  fecond  fpecies  of  know- 

•  ledge  the  animal  man  attains,  but  not  neceffarily,  for  he  may 

•  continue  to  know^,  judge,  and  a£t,  in  the  neceflity  of  things, 

•  and  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  without  advancing  any  farther  ia 

•  the  progrefs  of  intellcft.* 

From  this  he  goes  on  to  the  confideration  of  thought^  where 

he  adopts  the  well-known  opinion  of  Defcartes^  that  it  is  idea, 
or  thought,  which  conftitutes  the  effence  of  the  mind.  That 
neither  ienfation  nor  reafon  arc  the  effential  qualities  of  mind 
the  Do6lor  thinks  clear,  becaufe  they  only  exift  occafionally  in 
the  mind.  But  there  is  another  fpecies  of  knowledge  (fays  he) 
which,  after  it  has  been  produced,  the  mind  does  not  fubfift 
W’ithout ;  this  is,  that  of For,  though  one  idea  is  con 
llantly  fuccceding  another  idea  in  a  mind  that  thinks,  and  in  the 
TUtural  progrefs  of  a  mind,  new  knowledge  continually  oblite-> 
terating  old  ideas,  or  the  remembrance  of  knowledge  that  is 
paft,  yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  a  mind  can  be  without 
either  knowledge  or  idea.  We  might  juft  as  well  conceive  a 
iKxly  to  exift  without  extenfion  and  Hgure  as  that  a  mind  {hould 
fubiift  without  its  effence,  knowledge.— Thinking,  therefore,  is 
the  proper  chara£ler  or  eftential  quality  of  mind ;  and  thus  a 
mind  which  begins  to  exift  in  knowledge,  or  in  fenfation,  is 
continued  in  idea  or  thinking. — He  then  proceeds  to  diftinguilb 
fimple  from  confeious  thinking.  When  the  animal,  in  confe 
quence  of  fome  fenfation,  moves  or  a£ls,  there  is  evidently  fome 
thing  interpofed  between  the  firft  knowledge  and  the  laft  aftion; 
for  there  is  evidently  here  idea  or  memory,  and  judgment,  or 
the  difeerning  faculty.  To  this  operation  the  term  of 
thinking  may  be  applied.  ^  But  every  thinking  perfon  is  con- 
^  feious  that  there  is  another  fpecies  of  thinking,  when  the  mind, 

•  inftead  of  attending  to  the  informations  of  fenfe,  or  purfuing 

*  thofe  atftions  which  are  more  immediately  derived  from  thefc 

♦  primary  fources,  negleils  thofe  informations,  and  foregoes 
^  tbofe  adions  proper  to  animal  life,  in  order  to  fix  the  attention, 
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«  and  employ  the  difeerning  power  upon  its  own  thoughts  and 

<  ideas.  This  voluntary  operation  of  mind  mav  be  diftinguilhed 
‘  by  the  term  conjeious  thinking  5  and  as  fimple  thinking  has 

<  been  conddered  as  a  mean  for  animal  aftion,  or  the  purpofes 
t  of  life,  confeious  thinking  will  be  found  to  be  necefl'arily  in- 
i  terpofed  betwixt  animal  life  and  the  aftion  of  in  elligence, 

<  which  is  confidered  as  being  either  wife  or  fooiilh,  good  or 
‘  evil,  worthy  of  praife  or  blame,  and  deferving  of  reward  or 
«  punilhment/-rWith  the  illuftration  of  this  diftinition  the 
Dodtor  clofes  the  firft  part  of  his  work. 

The  fecund  part  of  his  work  the  Dodlor  entitles,  ‘  Of  Science^ 

*  or  the  confeious  Principles  which,  lead  to  JViJdom*  Of  this  part 
we  iniended  to  prefent  our  readers  with  tne  fame  minute  ana- 
yfis  which  we  have  given  of  tne  .firft.  We  very  fo  m,  how- 
ver,  found  urfelves  under  the  neceffity  of  relinquifliing  the 
ttempt.  It  form<  the  largeft  portion  of  the  book ;  it  is  in 
any  places  fo  abftrufe  and  metaphyftcal^  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
uit,  in  any  abridgment,  to  give  a  diftiiui  account  of  his  rea- 
bning;  and  it  is  every  whcie  fo  much  intermixed  with  phy- 
cal  opinions  and  illuftrations,  tnat  it  would  be  an  equal  injufticc 
othe  author  and  our  readers, .to  attempt  any  analyfis  of  it 
ithln  our  limits.  Wemuftfatisfy  ourfelves,  therefore,  with 
oing  little  moie  in  this  Number  than  fimply  ftating  the  con- 
ents  of  this  part  of  the  Ji-ork;  and  we  gladly  haften  to  the 
laft  part,*  where  the  fubjedfs  of  his  inquiry  arc  of  a  kind  more 
tted  to  attradf  the  attention  of  the  world.. 

The  firft  feftion  is  entitled,  ^  Of  Science  as  a  Progrefs  in 
Knowledge.^  In  the  firft  chapter  he  confiders  what  fcience  is^ 
ibow  dtjiinguijhed  in  relation  to  other  things  \  and,  in  the  fe- 
)nd,  what  that  particular  faculty  of  mind  is  which  is  necejfary  t§ 
iince.  Science  he  confiders  as  that  refledfing  procefs  of  mind 
j  which  it  not  only  knows  again  its  knowledge  and  ideas* 
ich  is  memory,  but  alfo  knows  its  proper  knowing  power  or 
ty,  and  from  which  there  arifes  a  new  fuurce  of  knowledge 
r  path  of  underftanding,  perfe£lly  diftin£f‘from  that  which  the 
ind  may  be  confidered  as  having  proceeded  in  before,  and  a 
rogrefs  of  mind,  which,  inftead  of  fimple  underftanding,  may 
termed  inftin6T — In  endeavouring  to  afeertain  wliat  that  fa^ 
ty  is,  wh  ch  is  neceflarv  to  fcience,  the  Dodfor  (hews,  that 
owledge  muft  neceflarily  precede  reafon ;  that  there  is  the‘re-t 
re  a  diitindfion  between  knowledge  fimple  and  ablolute,  and 
abftradf  knowledge  of  refledling  minds — that  the  firft  in  re- 
rfuingfcion  to  reafon  is  knowledge  a  priori^  as  it  exifts  bef  re  reafon- 
thefewg  or  refledtion  take  place — that  the  fecond  may  be  confidered 
eoroc^l^  knowledge  a  pofleriori^  for  it  only  folli.ws  in  confequence  of 
lldting  minds  difeerning  thofe  principles  of  knowledge  which 
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inuft  have  exiftcd  in  the  mind  previous  to  thinking,  refledionj 
or  difccrnnient.  This  laft  fpecies  of  knowledge,  he  thinks,  may 
with  propriety  be  termed  abjira6l ;  and  hence  this  power  of 
mind,  which  thus  knows  and  dillinguifhes  that  former  fimple 
and  abfolute  knowledge,  may  be  conlidered  as  the  particular  ta. 
culty  which  is  neceflary  to  fcience. — As  this  operation  of  mind, 
however,  is  both  laborious  and  painful,  there  muft  be  in  our  na. 
ture  Ibme  motive  for  its  exercife.  This  the  Dodtor  (hews  to  be 
euriofityy  or  the  defire  to  know. 

In  the  third  chapter  he  examines  in  what  refpedls  fcience  h 
natural  to  many  and  to  no  other  animal  \  and  in  the  fourth  he 
ihews,  that  the  proper  obje^  of  fcience  is  truthy  and  the  motive  of  it 
pleafure.  In  the  firft  part  of  this  chapter  he  defines  truth  ‘  to 

*  confiil  in  that  which  is  known  f  but  as  the  term  knowledge 
here  is  too  indefinite  to  convey  any  precife  meaning,  and  may 
be  applied  both  to  our  fimple  and  our  abftradb  knowledge,  which 
be  had  before  diftinguifhed,  he  limits  his  definition  by  expreffing 
more  precifely,  that  truth  is  the  knowing  our  knowledge  in  refec- 
iton. — In  the  fecond  part  of  the  chapter  he  goes  on,  at  great 
length,  and  with  great  force  and  variety  of  illuftration,  to  flicw, 

*  that  the  motive  to  fcience  is  pleafure.'  This  chapter  we  par¬ 
ticularly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  contain* 
ing  many  juft  and  ingenious  obfervations,  and  as  written  in  a 
very  popular  and  pleating  manner. 

Section  lid.  is  entitled,  ‘  Of  the  Progrefs  of  Mindy  reafonki 

*  in  the  natural  Courfe  of  Science  and  is  divided  into  nine  chap¬ 
ters.  Chap.  ift.  Cy  Peafony  as  operating  in  order  to  form  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Scienccy  being  fudgments  of  abjira^  Relations.  Chap.  ad. 
Of  reafoning  fcientifically  in  order  to  form  Principles  which  beloni 
to  Philfphy.  Chap.  3d.  How  far  the  natural  Capacities  of  Moi 
are  fuficicnt  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  fcientific  truths.  Chap.  4th. 
Of  Equality  and  Inequalityy  and  the  Difference  of  judging  in 
Sciencfy  on  the  one  Handy  and  according  to  the  Common  Senfc  f 
Mankindy  on  the  other.  Chap.  5th.  The  preceding  Do^rine  ll‘ 
lujiratedy  in  the  Explanation  of  pofitive  and  negative  JudgmentSy  if 
abfolute  and  apparent  Truths.  Chap.  6th.  The  Dijiin^ion  sj 
Knowledge  the  necfjfary  Condition  of  Reafony  and  Reafon  the  imnit- 
eiiate  Caufe  of  Knowledge.  Chap.  7th.  Of  doubtingy  as  a  feientif 
Operation  of  Mind.  Chap.  8th.  A futr^mary  View  of  the  Progrep 
of  Mill dy  by  cenfeious  Reafony  to  Ds/ign.  Chap.  9th.  Concerninf 
tbe  Reafon  of  ThingSy  the  Knowledge  of  Ordefy  and  the  Order  f 
our  Knowledge.  The  following  extrasfts  from  Chapters  8tb 
and  9th  will  perhaps  enable  our  readers  to  form  fome  idea  of 
fhe  coiHents  of  this  abftrufe  and  laborious  fe^lion ; 
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.  »  The  operations  required  in  order  to  advance  knowledge,  con- 
fidered  as  a  progreflivc  thing,  have  now  been  traced  from  their 
fource,  which  is  in  fcnfaiion  and  paflion  of  mind,  through  feveral 
f!eps,  where  perception  properly  follows  fenfation  by  an  adion  of  the 
mind,  then  imaginary  things  neceflarily,  according  to  the  fenfe  or 
feeling  with  which  that  adion  is  conneded  and  conducled.  The  rca- 
Ibning  operation  of  the  mind  next  follows,  in  the  order  of  fuccefGon, 
and  immediately  connected  with  perception  or  imagination ;  judg¬ 
ments  are  then  formed,  which  have  been  confidered  as  of  two  kinds, 
abfolute  and  negative,  or  pofitive  and  apparent. — The  pofitive  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  real  inequality  and  dilTimilarity  in  perceived  things,  has 
been  confidered  as  founded  in  an  aftion  of  the  mind,  whereof  this 
being  is  confeious  in  perceiving  an  excefs  in  a  magnitude,  or  a  dif¬ 
ferent  diredion  in  a  figure.  In  the  judgment  of  a  change,  concluded 
in  perceived  things,  the  mind  mult  allb  be  certain  of  an  adion,  with¬ 
out  vyhich  a  change  is  not  to  be  conceived.  But  when  the  mind  is 
not  confeious  of  this  adicn  in  itfelf,  whereby  that  perccjved  change 
is  made,  there  is  then,  in  the  reafoning  operation  of  the  mind,  ne- 
ceffarlly  an  inference  made  of  an  adion  external  in  relation  to  the 
mind.  This  is  called  motion  ;  and  is  not  known  immediately  by  con- 
feioufnefs,  as  are  judgments  formed  on  magnitude  and  figure,  but  by 
implication  in  reafoning  upon  our  fcienrific  ideas. 

‘  Thus  the  mind  firll  reafons  or  difeerns  for  the  purpofes  of  life, 
lo  what  has  been  termed  animal  adion,  when  the  intelligence  by 
which  the  end  or  final  caufe  had  been  intended,  is  not  in  the  mind  of 
the  animal,  who  is  neverthelefs  endued  with  reafon  to  condud  him# 
Bat  from  this  inferior'  ftate  of  underllanding  the  mind  of  man  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  form  a  knowledge  of  himfelf,  and  of  the  different  relations 
cf  things;  and  thus  judges,  not  immediately  for  the  purpofes  of  ani¬ 
mal  adion,  or  obeying  fenfual  defircs,  but  for  the  purpefe  of  his 
proper  intelled,  or  the  increafe  of  his  knowledge  in  conceiving  truth. 
Thus  it  will  appear,  .that  by  the  proper  exercife  of  reafoning,  know- 
?dge,  which  is  originally  founded  iii  fenfation,  may  be  extended 
nore  and  more  upon  that  bafis ;  and  by  the  employment  of  ideas  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  natural  operation  of  mind,  may  be  more  and  more  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  conception  of  delign  and  wifJom,  where  ideas  of 
!ads  and  means  are  formed.*- - — Syllem  (fays  he  afterwards)  is  a 
velhordered  opinion,  or  it  is  thought,  in  which  there  is  the  order  of 
'nds  and  means,  of  caufe  and  etfed.  Every  animal  that  ads  by 
eafon,  thinks  in  a  certain  order ;  but  this  is  not  knowing  the  order 
n  which  he  thinks;  and  without  knowing  this  order,  he  thinks  only 
n  the  order  of  nature,  and  not  in  the  order  of  knowledge,  which  is 
onfeioufnefs.  But  a  perfon  who  is  confeious  of  his  knowledge  and 
opinions,  and  who  diftinguifhes  one  thing  from  another  by  knowing 
[€oeraI  principles  in  which  things  differ  and  agree,  has  made  a  fur- 
progrefs  in  diitinguilhing  the  adions  of  things,  as  well  as  theif 
Mlities.  Such  a  perfon  having  generalifed  adions  and  events,  thus 
rrives  at  caufes,  or  the  order  ot  events,  and  at  the  knowledge  of  end, 
Uhc  generalifation  of  effedt — Now,  having,  from  the  generalifation 
^  formed  the  abilrai^  gencral  idea  of  end,  he  may  confeioufly 
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This  volume  contains  twenty-eight  different  articles,  befidcs 
in  appendix  containing  nine  articles,  in  fa<S^,  without  being  fo 
denominated.  The  mere  enumeration  of  all  thefe,  with  the 
titles  of  the  different  writers,  and  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were 
communicated,  in  a  table  of  contents,  takes  up  not  lefs  than 
half  a  fhcct.  We  (hall  abridge  this  table,  and  confine  our  enu¬ 
meration  to  the  fubjefts  treated,  and  the  authors  by  whom  they 
are  treated.  . 

Article  i.  A  Cafe  of  Pemphigus.  By  W.  Gaitfkell,  Surgeon* 
a.  ^Obfervations  on  the  Digitalis  Purpurea,  or  Fox-Glove.  By 
Dr.  William  Currie.  3.  Method  of  treating  the  Fiftula  in 
Ano.  By  Dr.  J.’  Mudge.  4.  Medicinal  Effeds  of  Yellow 
Refin  from  Botany  Bay.  By  C.  Kite,  Surgeon.  5.  Cafe  of 
Sphacelated  Omentum.  By  W.  White,  Surgeon.  6.  I'he  ex¬ 
ternal  Abforption  of  Emetic  Tartar  and  Arfenic.  7.  Pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  Human  Syftem,  apparently  arifing  from  Difeafc 
before  Birth.  By  Mr.  J.  Lucas,  Surgeon.  '  8.  A  Chemofis. 
By  W.  Bird,.'  Surgeon,  g.  Cafes  of  Typhus,  fuccefsfully 
treated.  By  Dr.VV'.  Harrifon.  10.  Anomalous  Appearances  con- 
fequent  to  the  Inoculation  of  the  Small-Pox.  By  C.  Kite,  Sur¬ 
geon.  II.  A  fatal  Pulmonary  Confumption,  without  any  evi¬ 
dent  Hedlic  Fever.  By  Dr.  Fothergill.  12.  A  Angular  Cafe 
ofifehuria.  By  I.  Sentef,  A.  M.  13.  A  fecond,  or  fuppofed 
fecond  Small-Pox.  By  E.  Withers,  Surgeon.  14.  Anguftura 
Bark.  By  Dr.  Lettfomi!  15.  Double  Uterus.  By  T.  Pole, 
Surgeon.  16.  Schirro-contradled  Redlum.  Mr.  Robert  White. 
17.  Petechise  unaccompanied  with  Fever.  By  Dr.  T.  Garnett. 
IS.  External  Ufe  of  Tartarized  Antimony.  By  Dr.  Bradley. 
19.  A  Rupture  of  the  Gravid  Uterus  terminating  favourably. 
By  C.  Kite,  Surgeon.  20.  Cafe  of  Angina  Pedloris.  By  Dr. 
S.  Black.  21.  Angina  Scarlatina.  By  Dr.  Lettfom.  22.  Small¬ 
pox  during  Pregnancy.  By  C.  Kite,  Surgeon.  23.  Hints  re- 
fpedting  the  Prifon  of  Newgate.  By  Dr.  Lettfom.  24.  Extra- 
uterine  Abdominal  f'oetus  fuccefsfully  extradled  by  an  Opera¬ 
tion.  By  Dr.  C.  Macknight.  25.  Treatment  of  Hjemorrhages. 
By  Dr.  J.  Binns.  26.  Small-Pox  communicated  from  the  Mo¬ 
ther  to  the  Child  in  Utero.  By  W.  Turnbull,  27.  Dyfopia^ 
By  Dr.  M.  Guthrie.  28.  Internal  Ufe  of  Silver  in  the  Epi- 
lepfy.  By  Dr.  James  Sims. — The  contents  of  the  Appendix  are, 
Mr.  Price  on  the  external  Ufe  of  Antimony  in  the  Rheumatifm, 
“—Ulceration  of  the  Larynx. — An  horny  Excrefcence.  Com- 
niunicatcd  by  Mr.  Parkinfon. — A  large  Stone  taken  from  the 
inteftines  of  a  Horfe.  By  Dr.  Withers  — An  enlarged  Sto- 
ntach.  By  Mr.  Douglas,  Surgeon. — A  Cafe  of  Deafnefs.  By 
Dr.  Bofelt,— Hydrocephalus  Internus.  By  Mr.  Cribb,  Sur-» 
pon,— Cure  for  the  Bite  of  Mad  Dogs,  By  Dr.  Dexter.—— 
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Befides  thefc  articles,  the  appendix  contains  feveral  caftSj  or  ; 
fituacions  of  patients,  with  obfervations. — After  the  appendix  | 
follows  a  lift  of  donations,  not  pecuniary,  but  confifting  of  i 
boots  and  pamphlets.  No  fatisfadory  anfwer  having  been  re¬ 
turned  to  the  queftion  propofed  by  the  Society  for  the  Gold  or  ^ 
Fothergiliiaii  Medal,  the  fame  is  continued  for  the  year  1795, 
with  the  other  queftions  formerly  announced,  viz. 

»  What  are  the  EfFcdls  of  Mineral  Poifons  upon  living  Animals, 
and  more  particularly  upon  Mankind,  when  taken  internally,  or  ap¬ 
plied  externally;  and  what  are  the  moll  efficacious  Means  of  counter* 
a^ing  thefe  KffieAs  ?’ 

^ejlion  for  the  Tear  I79S* 

«  What  are  the  Effcfts  of  Vegetable  Poifons  upon  living  Animals, 
and  more  cfpecially  upon  Mankind,  when  taken  internally,  or  ap- 
plied  externally ;  and  what  Means  are  molt  efficacious  in  counteraft- 
ing  thefc  effeSs?* 

Syueflhn  for  the  Year  1796. 

»  What  are  the  EfFefts  of  Animal  Poifons,  cither  by  internal  cr 
external  Applications,  upon  living  Animals,  and  cfpecially  upon 
Mankind  ;  and  what  are  the  mod  efficacious  Means  of  countera^ing 
thefe  EfFedls 

^ejlion  for  the  Tear  1797. 

•  What  arc  the  Effedls  of  Aerial  Poifons  upon  living  Animals,  and 
efpecially  upon  Mankind  ;  and  what  are  the  mod  efficacious  Means 
of  counteracling  thefe  Effefls  ?* 

•  The  Society  continue  to  offer  two  Silver  Medals  annually;  one 
to  the  author  of  the  belt  Efiny,  read  before  the  Society  within  the 
year,  by  a  Fellow,  that  is,  any  member  who  refides  within  fevea 
miles  of  London ;  the  fecond,  to  the  bed  Effay  by  any  other  perfon. 
One  of  our  members  has  alfo  propofed  to  give  a  Gold  Medal,  or 
Twenty  Guineas  (at  the  option  of  the  fuccefsful  candidate)  for  the 
bed  Effay  in  anfwer  to  the  following  quedion,  viz. 

•  What  Difeafes  are  mod  frequent  in  Workhoufes,  Poorhoufes, 
and  fimi'.ar  Inditufions;  and  what  are  the  bed  Means  of  preventing 
or  curing  them 

•  I.  It  is  required,  that  in  the  anfwer  to  this  quedion,  particular 
attention  be  paid  to  afeertain  the  caufes  and  bed  mode  of  treating 
epidemic  difeafes. 

•  11.  It  would  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  feite  and  dru^lure  of 
thefc  houies;  and  the  economy  in  their  management,  as  conducive 
to  health  or  iicknefs ;  as  well  as  to  afeertain  what  fpecies  of  employ¬ 
ment,  or  what  article  of  manufa^ory,  would  bell  fuit  each  relative 
fituatioa  of  the  buildings,  as  they  refpedl  emolument  or  health.* 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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/^RT.  XV.  T^ranfanhns  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  from  177+ 
U  1784.*  with  an  jfppendix  of  Afifcellaneous  Obfervations 
Sufpended  Animatiotiy.  to  the  Tear  17^4.  Al/o  En^rauingi  exe^^ 
cuted  by  the  ableji  M after Sy  under'  the  DireSliony  and  by  the 
Permijiony  of  Mr.  Alderman  BoydelL  Dedicatedy  by  PermifftOHy 
'to  his  Majefiyy  by  IV.  HaweSy  M.  D*  VoL  /.  pp.  635.  JJvQ, 
j  RIvingtons.  London,  1795* 

himfelf  and  his  publication  Df.  Ha\^es  gives  the  follow-^ 
1'^  'ing  adcount : 


•  The  editor  would  deem  himfelf  deficient  of  dUe  refpe£i  to  that 
ublic,  who  have  always  approved  his  feeble  labours,  if  he  did  not 
allign  the  rcafons  of  his  procradlng  the  execution  of  his  promife  to 
folate  a  jundure,  and  of  his  partial  performance  of  it  even  at  the 
f refen t  period.  .  < 

Although,  in  fomc  degree,  aware  of  the  immenfc  quantity  of 

taterials  to  be  inlpeded  in  order  to  make  a  proper  feledion  of  the 
oft  important,  he  found  them  far  exceed  in  magnitude  what  he  had 
onceived;  nor  was  this  the  foie  difficulty the  arrangement  and 
|comprefiion  of  thefe  materials  demanded  a  confiderable  portion  of  his 
^urs;  which,  with  the  time  required  for  conducing  the  immenfe 
d  complicated  bufinefs  of  the  Society,  and  his  profeflional  avoca« 
ions,  rendered  it  impoffible  for  him  to  pfefefve  hi3  engagements  ill 
x)int  of  time  with  the  public.  • 

j  ‘  He  has  only  to  hope,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  publicatioti 
|s  executed  may  atone  for  the  delay.  He  deems > it  proper  to  ob* 
that  in  confequence  of  the  delay  the  public^ will,  when  the 
ork  is  completed,  1^  in  pofTcflioii  of  the’iranfadions  of  the  Society 
0  the  end  of  the  year  1796,  as  it  is  intended  to  give  in  the  lall  vo- 
which  he  defigns  to  publifh  early  in  the  year  1797, 
sedings  of  this  Inftitucion  to  the  clofe  of  the  year  1796. 

It  is  his  humble  hope,  that  the  generous  and  candid  public,  which 
witnefled  and  approved  his  unwearied  and  unremitted  labours  fot 
pwards  of  twenty  years  in  this  caufe,  will  make  diie  allowances  foif 
imperfefiions  and  faults  which  criticifm  may  point  out  in  this 
m,- 

‘  There  are  two  objedls  which  the  editor  has  laboured  to  attain^ 

J  hopes  to  accomplilh  by  this  work—the  one  is,  to  enable  the  pub-‘ 
^toelUmate  the  real  good  done'^y  the  Society;  the  other  is,  to  form 
u  a  collection  of  fads,  afeertairfed  and  feleded  in  the  pradice  of 
f^feitation,  as  may  furnifh  the  medical  invefbgator  with  data  thac 
ghl  enable  him  to  profecuce  its  improvement,  and  thus  render  thc^ 
^  itfelf  moil  eminently  ferviceable  and  extenfively  ^neficiai  to 


*  A  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  thofe  . 
the  laft  three  years  ending  in  1793  excepted,  has  already  beoa 
)^municated  to  the*  public  in  various  and  different  pcxijdical 

fr^fts.  .  •  *  ^ 
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*  The  pleafure  and  avidity  wierewith  thefc  publications  have  been 
received  by  all  ranks  and  clafles,  evince'  thc  ihterell  felt  by  the  people 
in  the  progrefs  and  extcnfion  of  a  plan,  the  objefts  of  which  are  to 
fave,  to  preferve,  and  to  increafe,  the  human  fpccies.’  I 


Thus  far,  and  very  much  farther,  in  dedications,  addreffes, 
an  advertifement,  •an  introdu£lion,  and,  almoft  in  every  page 
before  us.  Dr.  Hawes  in  commendation  of  himfelf  and  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society. 


j-; 


For  our  parts,  this  rnftitution  appears  to  be  an  eftabliftimcnt 
for  Id fiQi  puffing,  and  public  begging;  founded  on  occafional 
revivals,  known  from  time  immemorial,  and  affifted  by  means 
which  may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  by  the  moft  illiterate,  willing 
to  take  the  trouble.  The  means  were  neither  invented  by  the 
Humane  Society,  nor  improved  by  it.  Ingenious  men  have 
fuggefted  improvements,  made  out  by  private  ftudy  and  exfc. 
riment.  The  Humane  Society  has  ftolen,  borrowed,  or  begge^ 
fome  obfervations  and  experiments  from  ingenious  men,  who 
have  profecuted  fuch  refearches,  whether  for  their  own  entcr.j 
tainment,  or  with  a  view  of  publifhing  them  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  Humane  Society  has  done  nothing  itfelf.  It  is 
not  actuated  by  a  fpirit  of  inquiry.  Really  to  add  to  knowledg 
does  not  appear  to  be  its  objedf.  Its  objedi  is  to  blazon  name 
(ncs  numeri  fumus)^  and  ‘above  all  in  peerlefs  fhcen,’  the  Re 
GiSTER,  Dr.  W.  Hawes,  in  newfpapers,  Tranfiidtions  of  i 
Royal  Humane  Society,  &c.  and,  through  this  publication,  a 
heading  lifts  of  names,  to  appear  big  to  the  world,  and  to  pros 
accordingly.  Humanity  is  the  ftalking-horfe  of  vanity  and  pr; 
vate  intereft.  This  volume  is  a  Ihocking  hodge-podge  of  puf 
ing  and  pretence.  It  pretends  too  to  liberality,  and  equal  r# 

fard  to  all  meritorious  exertions  ;  yet  it  is  flyly  malevolent,  Dr^ 
lawes  extols  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  J.  Hunter  and  Dr.  Cullf 
in  the  beginning  of  the  work ;  but,  after  putting  their  admirersi 
good  temper,  he  throws  dirt  at  tHem  in  another  place,  as  if 
had  afked  kind  permiffion  to’ abufe  them :  ‘  It  is  much  to 
*  lamented  that  thefe  great  men  (Hunter  and  Cullen)  were 
•  fufficiently  acquainted  with  this  branch.  They  may  therefi 
•  be  confidered  as  having  little  more  than  borne  tejlimooi^k 
‘  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  propofitions  in  this  reftoratiw 
‘  art.^  Vide  p.  628.  | 

Why,  thefe  and  other  fuch  men,  not  members  of  the  H 
mane  Society,  are  the  very  perfons  that  made  out  and  inver^^^ 
the  principles  which  affift  the  art !  How  can  Dr.  Hawes  fpJ 
io  ignorantly  of  ingenious  men !  Does  he  (hove  Cullen 
Hunter  into  the  kennel,  ftrutiing  oa  the  pavement  himfciv 
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Tranfalilons  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  •  Ilf 

The  humanity  of  Dr,  Haweses  eftablidiment  is  but  problema¬ 
tical.  If  a  mortal  has  flipped  his  neck  from  the  collar— got  oat 
of  the  warm  abodes  of  fenfibility  and  pain— why  recal  him  and 
make  him  die  twice !  If  even  an  executed  criminal  revives  by 
ihe  jolting  of  a  cart,  affift  and  cherifh  hiip ;  .but  force  nobody 
0  die  twice !— To  fuftain  public  morals  by  perfonal  example, 
0  do  good  to  all  men,  efpecially  One^s  mvn  kindred ;  to  help  the 
alFering,  the  fick,  and  the  unfortunate;  this  is  true  humanity, 
lumanky  will  never  be  increafed  by  fuch  a  fociety;  nor  by  in- 
enfe  difpenled  to  rich  and  great  men ;  nor  by  dodors  who  cxift 
1,  and  by  'newfpaper  pufFs. 

Irvthe  List  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society' we  find,  in-i* 
eed,  names  juftly  celebrated  for  humanity  and  every  virtue.  It 
; chiefly  to  therh  that  thefe  obfervations  are  addrefled.  In  fuch 
iftrefsful  times,  why  throw  away  money  on  vain  attempts  to 
pftorc  the  dead,  rather  than  lay  it  out  for  alleviating  the  dilhefs 
f the  living?  To  reftore  fufpended  animation,  when  an  op- 
ortunity  offers,  is  every  man’s  duty,  and  alfo  in  every  man’s 
ower,  who  has  common  underftanding,  and  will  only  attervd 
)  a  few  plain  and  pradtical  inftrudlions,  Thefe  inftrudlions 
light  be  communicated  to  the  public  in  advertifements  in  newf- 
ipers,  or  in  penny,  or  even  halfpenny  pamphlets,  dillributed 
roughout  the  different  counties  and  parifhes  of  the  kingdom, 
utthen,  what  good  would  this  do  tb  Dr.  Hawes  ?  It  were  to  be 
l(hed  that  the  amiable  and  refpediable  charadlers  who  confide 
DSof  money  to  the  dlftribiition  of  others.  Would  look  around 
th  their  own  eyes,  and  pour  on  the  diftreffed,  charity  warm' 
dfull  from  the  fountain  head.  If  the  nobleft  charity,  as  Dr. 
iwes  affirrns,  be  indeed  to  improve  the  art  of  Refufei Cation, 
ly  not  difpenfe  a  few  plain  inflrudlions  among  common  and 
or  people  in  feme  fuch  manner  as  thofe  above  propofed,  and\ 
ufed  every  day  on  other  and  fimilar  occafions  ?  It  is  not 
ely  neceffary  fur  this  purpofe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  pom- 
fity,  the  parade,  and  the  expence,  of  a  Royal  Society;  nor 
to  the  publication  of  expenfive  volumes,  whatever  value 
fc  may  derive  from  being  dedicated  by  permiflion  to  the 
NG !.  vid  adorned  with  engravings  \  executed  under  the 
itiioKy  and  by  the  permiflion^,  of  Alderman  Boydell 


W  As  if  the  permiflion  of  Aldeiman  Boydell  were  not  implied  in’ 
jdireftion !  There  are  fevcral  other  blunders  of  this  kind  in  the 
before  us.  Of  the  Register’s  grammatical  knowledge  ft 
fc&ent  may  be  formed  from  the  firll  line  of  his  advertifemeot* 
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Art.  XVI.  The  Theory  and  PraSiice  of  the  Drill  Hvfbanir] 
founded  upon  philofophical  Principles^  and  confirmed  by  Exp^ 


rsence. 


^T^HIS  work,  including  the  appendix,  coniifts  of  244  pag^ 
quarto,  with  a  very  large  type,  of  which  93  pages  confil 
of  a  mechanical  defcription  of  a  drilling  machine,  invented  amj 
yiW  by  the  author,  of  which  9  copper- plates  arc  given,  andt# 
which  thefe  93  pages  entirely  refer ;  26  pages  are  taken  up  bj 
comparative  ilatements  or  calculations  on  dlie  drill  and  broai 
caft  hulbandry,  on  oats,  cole-feed,  barley,  wheat,  turnips,  rd 
clover,  potatoes,  and  cabbages.  The  remainder  of  the  wod 
confifts  of  91  pages;  of  which  22  are  taken  up  in  deferilk 
ing  the  (bape  and  fize  of  the  roots  of  fuch  plants  as  are  tix 
objects  of  Held  hulbandry,  and  in  deferibing  the  fuperior  advaa. 
tages  of  the  drill  to  the  broad-caft  hufbandry.  The  remaindq 
of  the  work,  confiding  of  68  pages,  under  one  chapter,  is  li^ 
by  the  table  of  contents,  to  be,  and  dated  thus ; 


On  the  natural  Food  of  Plants  j 

Of  Fire. 

Of  Water. 

Of  Air. 

Of  Earth. 


It  is  only  upon  this  part  of  the  work  that  we  (hall  make  Ml 
remarks.  The  red  of  the  work,  confiding  of  plates,  calcubi 
tions,  and  deferiptions  of  machinery,  being  calculated  niefd| 
for  the  purpofe  of  felling  Mr.  Amos’s  drill  machines,  whid^ 
in  an  advertifement  immediately  following  his  dedication  toSi 
John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Prcfident  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ad 
internal  Improvement.  From  this  advertifement  the  followingd 
an  extraift :  ‘  For  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  may  choofet 
‘•make  any  of  the  machines  herein  deferibed,  I  have  dcpofiw 
‘^models  of  the  feed^cups  and  movement-wheels  at  the  Grifi 
‘:Foundcry  of  Meflrs'.  Smith  and  Co.  of  Chederdeld,  Derby- 
‘  (hire^  who  will  execute  every  order  upon  the  mod  reafonm 
‘  terms^  and  at  the  fliorted  notice/ 

Previoufly  to  commenting  upon  the  6d  p^ges  on  the  foodd 
phnts,  .we  (hall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  author’s  preface. 

Although  hulbandry  is  undoubtedly  the  mod  ancient  of  i 
the  known  arts,  yet  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author  that  it 
to  ‘  boaf  of  an  origin  coeval  with  the  human  raeef  as  Adam 
hufbandry  certainly  did  not  commence  till  he  was  driven  out( 
Paradife ;  and  although  we  believe  that  it  is  the  mod  health^ 
to  the  body  and  delightful  of  all  employments,  dill  we  are  at 
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Ktdc  difficulty  to  find  the  exaft  amount  of  the  author^s  meaning 

|n  the  following  words:  ‘  Nor  is  there  any  fo  ufeful,  fo  profit- 
fo  healthful,  and  fo  falutary  to  the  mind^  as  that  of  agri- 
arc/  Here  all  ideas  of  corporeality  or  matter  are  by  our 
'  entirely  laid  afide,  and  the  ufefulnefs,  the  profitablenefs, 
jalthfiilnefs,  the  delightfulnefs,  and  the  falutarinefs,  he 
of,  feem  to  refer  to  the  mind  and  to  mental  enjoyments  ; 
gh  there  feems  but  little  occafion,  in  fuch  a  fpeculative 
;of  agriculture,  for  Mr,  Amos’s  drill  machines,  ' 

,  Amos  tells  us,  that  he  has  for  the  greateft  part  of  his 
en  employed  in  the  art  of  hufbandry,  and  that  he  engaged 
rith  an  ardour  equal  to  the  ‘  natural  impetuofity  of  his 
hj’  and  that  the  (beets  he  has  given  to  the  public  ‘  were 
efult  of  attentive  ftudy,  and  fuch  as  would  contribute  not 
de  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture/  Had  thp  author 
uted  the  word?, fale  of  drill  machines^  inftead  of  the 
rement  of  agriculture,  we  might  have  agreed  with  him 
;  obfervation ;  provided  that  the  humid  climate  of  Britain 
have  allowed  the  general  adoption  of  the  drill  hufbandry; 
fays  he  is  to  ^  (hew  how  the  elements  of  fire,  water,  earth, 
air,  become  the  natural  food"  of  plants/  We  are  afraid 
(le  impetuofity  of  youth  has  occafioned  Mr.  Amos  to  make 
(mall  mijiake  or  tranfpofition  in  Hating  that  fire  was  the 
I  food  of  plants :  he  certainly  would  have  been  much 
the  mark  had  he  ftated  that  plants,  from  being  inflam- 
fubftances,  were  the  natural  food  of  fire.  The  fame 
>le  is,  indeed,  common  to  fire  and  vegetation.  But  fire 
ruftive  to  vegetation.  By  fire  whole  firefts  have  been 
fled.  This  Mr.  Amos  will  probably  call  dying  of  ^ 

?r  proceeding.to  recommend  his  drill  machines  and  drill 
i,  which,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  ‘  for  cheapnefs,  fimpli- 
ftrength,  and  perfection,  are  fuperior  to  any  now  extant,’ 
cceds  to  give  directions  for  making  and  ufing  different 
of  hoes ;  and,  on  perufal  of  a  chapter  on  hoes^  we  find, 
hen  the  diftances  of  the  drill  crop  arc  large  he  recom- 
a  large  hoe,  and  when  fmall  a  fmall  hoe :  a  very  fair  ma«* 
ical  deduction  from  the  premifes.  1 

then  informs  us  of  thofe  chemical  and  other  perfons  to 
he  flood  indebted  f  ir  part  of  the  valuable  information  con- 
in  his  book;  namely.  Sir  Torbern  Bergman,  the  Bifhop 
ndaff.  Rev.  Dr.  Prieitley,  Dr.  Hunter  of  York,  and 
du  Hamel.  And  this  he  fays  he  did  to  avoid  the 
;e  of  plagiarijm,^  Mr.  Amos  might  have  made  himfelf 
ly  eafy  on  this  fcore ;  for,  if  he  knows  any  thing  of 
try  at  all,  which  is  very  much  to  be  queftioned,  he  cerT 
appears  to  bo  no  apt  fcholar  .of  his  three  firft  named  che- 
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mical  inftrudors.  What  he  has  borrowed  from  Monf.  du  HaJ 
fticl  we  cannot  fay;  but  of  Dr.  Hunter's  placenta,  and  umbili, 
cal  chord,  he  feems  to  have  taken  a  fail  hold,  thinking  probably 
that  it  would  haul  him  out  of  thofe  difficulties  or  abfurditi/i 
into  which  the  natural  impetuofity  of  youth  had  hurried  him, 
This  is  a  fine  difcovery  of  Dr.  Hunter's.  But  why  ihould  Mj, 
Amos  make  fuch  a  parade  with  it  ? 

Taftly*  he  finiihcs  by  telling  the  public  the  great  pains  he  haj 
taken,  and  the  expence  he  had  been  at,  to  render  the  wort 
U/er.  hy  of  the  title  it  had  ajfumed. 

Had  Mr.  Amos  applied  to  any  judicious  fcientific  friend  for 
his  opinion  as  to  the  neceffity  of  the  68  pages  on  the  nature  rf 
the  food  of  plants,  as  a  precurfor  to  his  book  recommending  tlie 
drill  hufbandry,  and  falc  of  his  drill-  and  hoeing  machines,  lie 
certainly  would  have  anfwcred,  that  it  would  appear,  efpeciall^ 
in  the  manner  that  ]\Ilr.  Amos  has  treated  it,  to  be  the  afFedtatioi 
of  a  mechanic  of  a  knowledge  of  chemiftry,  pneumatics,  natural 
philofophy,  &c.  &c.  jumbled  together  in  a  way  of  which  we  have 
icen  few  examples,  few  of  his  remarks  or  obfervations  being  appo. 
fite  to  or  conneded  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  particular  part 
of  his  treatife,  viz.  the  natural  food  of  plains;  and  where  hebx 
feemed  to  indulge  the  fame  imagination  and  conjecture  for  whict, 
in  the  beginning  of  page  3d,  he  cenfures  the  conduCl  of  otbeir, 
yet  have  already  Hated,  in  the  former  part  of  our  remarks,  th^ 
according  to  the  index  to  this  chapter,  Mr,  Amos  imderftoodfiii 
to  be  one  of  the  four  natural  foods  of  plants.  Had  he  faid,  tbi 
beat  was  neceflary  to  vegetation,  we  Ihould  have  underftoo 
him.  His  definition  of  fire,  in  page  ^^h,  gives  little  reafonto 
expeCl  that  in  that  Hate  it  would  be  a  food  of  plants,  and  of  whkt 
he  fays  fire  is  to  be  *  underflood  to  be  a  complex  idea  of  fomc 
^  thing  redy  fhining^  that  excites  the  fenfation  of  heat,  and  n 

*  refies  and  expands  all  known  bodies.'  This  furely  is  nottk 
fire  with  which  Mr.  Amos  is  to  feed  his  vegetables.  He  after 
wards  fays,  in  the  fame  paragraph,  ‘  we  know  fo  little  of 

*  that  any  attempt  at  a  theory  of  it  mufl  appear  prefumptuot 

♦  and  premature yet  he  afterwards,  in  the  next  paragra^ 
attempts  to  explain,  and  fays,  that  ‘  fire  is  the  aClion  by  whic 

♦  a  proper  body  is  deprived  of  phlogifton,  by  means  of  pure  air 
Here  he  makes  fire  not  only  to  be  a  raufe,  but  likewife  t 
cfTeCl.  If  he  meant  to  have  been  underftood,  he  fhouid  hat 
flated,  that  fire,  with  its  attendant  heat,  is  a  confequence  oftk 

{’omt  aCtion  of  pure  air  on  bodies  capable  of  being  inflamed  < 
mrnt.  In  the  paragraph  preceding  that  which  we  have  ju 
now  been  animadverting  on,  he  flares,  ‘  that  fire  or  heat,  phi 
•  giflon,  the  electrical  fluid  arid  light,  have  fo  many  qualitit 
•  and  properties  alike,  that  many  think  them  only  different 
*  (Ufications  of  the  fame  principle.' 
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In  page  6th  he  tells  us,  *  that  phlogifton  is  not  fire^  but  the 
«  principle  or  pabulum  of  inflammability  to  which  phlogifton, 
in  a  few  lines  fubfequent  thereto,  he  gives  the  appellation  of  a 
gasy  faying,  that  *  it  is  to  this  gasy  in  a  concrete  JlatCy  that 
‘  coals  and  candles,  &c.  owe  their  inflammability.*  He  after¬ 
wards  ftates,  page  7th,  that,  ‘  in  confequence  of  the  inflam- 
«  mation  of  coils,  candles,  &c.  the  gas  of  phlogifton  is  inflamed 
‘  by  the  contaft  of  fire,  and  the  matter  diffipated  during  the 
«  combuftion,  is  this  phlogtftic  gas  neutralifed  with  air,  in  which 

<  ftatc  it  becomes  the  natural  food  of  plants.* 

The  particular  kind  of  air  Mr.  Amos  fhbuld  have  Informed 
us  of,  although  we  take  it  for  granted  he  meant  pure  air.  Until 
informed  by  this  gentleman,  we  never  knew  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  pure  air  with  phlogifton  was  a  neutral  fubftance  or  gas. 
We  have  always  hitherto  underftood,  that  by  the  combination 
of  pure  air  with  inflammable  fubftances,  fixable  air,  or  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  other  acids,  were  formed. 

He  feems  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the  word  phlogiftony  giv-  , 
ing  it  a  decided  preference  to  the  more  fimple  and  eafy  under¬ 
ftood  words  inflammable  fubftances.  ‘  This  phlogifton,*  he  fays, 

*  adheres  with  great  force  to  clays,  which  when  burnty  he  fays,, 

<  makes  an  excellenV^anure.^ 

Mr.  Anios  is  very  unfortunate  in  this  obfervation  as  to  the 
txcellence  of  burnt  clay  as  a  manurcy  as  his  good  friend  the  neutral 
IQS  of  phlogifton  muft  have  been  diffipated  in  the  procefs  of 
combuftion,  and  nothing  would  be  left  behind  but  the  vitrified 
or  calcined  clay,  which  certainly  may  a£l  in  mechanically  ren¬ 
dering  ftifF clays  more  open  and  friable,  but  cannot  thence  be  faid 
to  be  per  fe  7xn  excellent  manure —  _  _  .  ^ 

Page  9th  an  explanation  or  definition  is  given  of  the  matter  of 
htaty  which  is  faid  to  be,  by  Mr.  Amos’$  ‘  gas  of  phlogifton,* 
combined  with  pure  air.  Until  informed  of  this  curious  faSl^y 
we  always  underftood  that  fixable  air,  or  the  carbonic  acid,  was 
what  refulted  from  the  conibination  of  pure  air  with  moft 
inflammable  bodies. 

Page  13,  under  the  article  of  water,  w»^e  are  indebted  to  Mr» 
Amos  {ox  further  information  on  the  decompofition  of  water :  his 
own  words  are,  *  it  is  capable  of  being  refolved,  according  to 
^  the  moft  recent  difcoveries,  into  two  forts  of  air,  and  of  being 
'  tranfmuted  into  earth. ^  This  laft  is  certainly  a  difcovery\  and 
we  Ihould  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  Mr.  Amos  into  what  earth 
it  is  capable  of  being  tranfmuted ^  whether  it  be  the  calcareous^ 
urgilacious,  filicious  or  magnefia,  or  what  other.  We  muft  oh-  , 
ferve,  that  water  is  nothing  but  oxygenated  hydrogeny  or  the  im- 
fl^iate  production  of  the  combuftion  of  oxygen  w\ih  hydrogen  gas 
deprived  of  the  light  and  caloric,  which  are  difcharged  during 
ite  combuftion. 
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Page  15th  Mr.  Amos  endeavours  to  imprefs  on  his  readers 
the  unqualified  neceflity  of  winter  ploughing^  which  we  *appre« 
bend  to  be,  in  general,  a  very  injurious  procefs. 

Page  20th  we  are  furnilhcd  with  water,  oU,  and  other  mau 
ters,  by  diftillation  of  different  kinds  of  wood  ;  and  in  page  21ft 
be  exprefles  his  wonder  that  fuch  large  quantities  of  water,  a/V, 
icc.  {hould  be  contained  in  wood.  Had  Mr.  Amos  been  a 
chemijiy  he  would  have  known  that  wood  contains  no  oil\  and 
that  the  oil,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  child  of  the  fire  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  principles  of  which  it  is  formed  in  the  pro- 
cefe  of  diftillation  ;  fo  that  the  wonder  here  compleiely  ceajes. 

Page  22  he  fays,  as  a  proof  that  water  is  the  material  prin^ 
ciple  of  vegetation,  ‘  that  by  means  of  the  atmofpherical  prin. 

*  ciplcs,  and  the  mediation  of  heat,  it  generates  earthy^  faline^ 

^  and  oily  particles.’  Well  done.  Dr.  Amos!  He  formerly 
ftated,  that  water  was  refolvable  into  earth ;  in  “addition  to 
which  he  now  gives  us  fatine  bodies  and  oils*  We  muft  confefs 
ourfelves  not  fpagyarifts  enough  to  believe  in  fuch  tranfmuiationsy 
even  when  aided  by  L^at^  the  Dodlor’s  mediateur  favor i.  A  few 
lines  afterw’ards  Mr.  Amos  feems  to  contradict  himfelf,  as  he 
fays,  *  it  is  evident,  however,  that  water  contains  but  fr\ii 
^  neutrative  particles,'^  '  • 

Page  26th  we  are  informed  that  the  atmofphere  reaches  4.5 
railes  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  before  it  degenerates  into  too 
thin  an  ^ther  for  any  creature  to  breathe  in:  an  information 
very  unmcejfary  to  the  purchefers  of  Mr.  Apos’s  drill  ma¬ 
chines. 

Page  26th  he  fays,  that  ‘  fixed  air  (that  wondrous  antifeptic) 
f  is  a  permanent  and  elaftic  body,  and  is  compofed  ot  e^rth^  waUr^ 
f  acids^  ^nd  phlogijlon.*  A  goodly  mixture  truly! 

Jle  ftates,  that  (\alcareous  and  alkaline  earths  and  falts  con-» 
tain  large  quantities  of  fixed  air ;  whence^  he  fays,  they  become 
excellent  manures :  which  conclufion^  by  aferibing  the  eft'edts  of 
lipne  to  fixed  air,  does  not  feem  fo  obviousy  ^n!efs  the  Do£lor  had 
difeovered  fome  application  to  difengage  the  fixable  air, 

prona  the  laft  remar)c  in  page  26th  there  are  elaborate  dif- 
jcourfes  on  air^  mijiy  rain,  dewsy  thunder^  and  lightnings  and  Dr^ 
Hally’s  calculation  on  the  daily  evaporation  from  the  Mediter* 
-fanean  fea^  apparently  but  little  connefted  w'ith  Dr.  Amos’s 
drill  machine  \  and,  after  ftating  all  thefe  wondrous  ' tnatterss  he 
concludes  the  chapter  by  faying,  ‘  ben^e  the  great  life  of fallow- 

*  ing  and  of  expofing  the  greateji  furface  to  the  influence  of 

*  the  atmofphere,  all  of  y;hich  the  drill  hufbandry  ultimately 
f  cfFedls.- 

Having  finiftied  this  chapter,  he  proceeds  to  earth,  and  ftates 
f  (iut  <}uick  lime  ignites  oil^  ^d  watery  pares  pf  the  fojh’ 
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He  fliould  have  firjl  proved  that  there  was  an  oil  contained  in 
the  foil,  which  is  pofttively  denied.  He  then  ftates,  that  lime 
promotel  the  putrefaction  of  putrefcible  matter,  or  that  it  converts 
animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  into  a  mucilage  i  all  of  which 
affertions  are  pofttively  denied. 

From  page  46th  to  page  63d  we  are  furniihed  with  much 
chemical  or  metallurgic  fluffs  or  matter  unimportant  to  agriculture  i 
and  on  ponderous  earth,  muriatic  argilacious  earth,  filicious 
earth,  and  their  fufton  by  different  mixtures  or  fluxes.  He  then 
gives  lis  methods  of  afeertaining  the  proportions  of  different 
earths  in  different  foils;  and  after  this  proceeds  to  recommend 
methods  of  attracting  the  nitrous  acid  from  the  atmofphere,  by 
recommending and  his  drill  machine.  \ 

Page  63d  he  begins  to  lay  hold  of  Dr.  Hunter *s  plaunta  and 
umbilical  chords  which,  we  muft  fay,  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
materially  concerned  with  the  drill  machine.  Laftly,  he  concludes 
by  faying,  and  which  is  the  only  truth  almoft  in  his  book,  that 
be  is  truly  fenfible  that  vegetable  life  and  increafe  cannot  ac¬ 
counted  for  without  recurring  to  the  adorable  Author  of  nature 
the  primary  caufe  of  both* 


Our  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  too  much  of  our  Review 
has  been  taken  up  with  the  preceding  ftridtures  on  the  work 
now  under  difeuffion;  but  as  nothing  is  fo  important  as  agri¬ 
culture,  and  that  juft  ideas  fhould  be  entertained  of  both  the 
theory  and  pradlice  of  it,  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  combat 
a  work,  of  which  the  praSical  part,  if  generally  adopted  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  would  be  no  lefs  injurious  to  the  interefts  of 
individuals  and  to  the  public,  than  the  chemico- theoretical  part 
is,  in  many  points,  to  thofe  of  fcience. 

It  is  now  admitted,  by  all  competent  judges,  that  the  drill 
hufbandry,  efpecially  for  grain,  is  not  adapted,  in  general,  to 
the  climate  of  Britain,  efpecially  to  the  northern  and  weftern 
parts,  as  it  caufes  thtf  vegetation  to  continue  longer  than,  from 
the  fliortnefs  of  our  fummers,  there  is  afterwards  a  fufScient 
continuance  of  fun.  For  want  of  this  the  grain  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  ripened  and  filled.  Whoever  therefore,  with9Ut  certain 
reftriftions  or  limitations,  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  drill' 
hufbandry  in  Britain,  efpecially  with  a  view  to  fell  a  machine 
of  his  own  invention,  a6fs  no  lefs  fel^lhly  than  unfairly  to  the 
public. 

.  By  this  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  that  we,  in  every  cafe,  dif- 
approve  of  the  drill  hufoandry  even  for  grain,  becaufe  it  may 
be  praflifed  to  advantage  in  fomc  of  the  eaftern  counties  of 
England,  where  the  climate  is  lefs  naoift,  and  where  the  foil  is 

dry; 
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dry;  cfpecially  where  lands  are  generally  in  a  high  Rate  of  cul. 
tivation,  and  where  the  induftry  of  the  farmer  has  little  or  no 
opportunity  of  exerting  itfelf,  or  bringing  into  cultivation  and 
iinprovii>g  poor  barren  land.  Under  fuch  circumftanceS)  what* 
ever  can  produce  more  corn,  at  lefs  expcnce  of  feed,  muft  be 
fcckoned  an  improvement;  but  an  improvement  of  this  fort,  when 
recommended  or  preflfed  on  the  attention  of  individuals,  fhould 
he  ck>ne  in  a  proper  and  qualified  manner,  that  their  induftry 
"  may  not  be  ciled  to  purfuits  which,  in  moft  fituations,  would 
not  anfwer  expe£lation,  exclufively  of  calling  their  attention  from 
objeds  of  much  greater  importance,  viz.  the  properly  draining 
their  undrained  lands,  and  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  wafte  common  field  lands,  the  fens,  and  the  moffes  of  thefe 
iingdoms :  for  it  is  a  proper  feleftion  and  adoption  of  what  is 
itrft  neceflary  to  be  done  that  conftitutes  the  difference  between 
a  man  of  fenfe  and  a  fool ;  and  we  do  aver,  that,  in  the  prefent 
#ate  of  Britain,  fhe  is  not  yet  properly  prepared  for  the  drill 
bfifbandry,  and  probably  never  will ;  unlefs  it  ftiall  pleafe  the 
Lord  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  feafons,  or  to  give  the  fun, 
with  refpeft  to  this  country,  fome  more  degrees  of  meridian 
altitude;  which,  in  the  lapfe  of  ages,  may  happen. 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  a  full  ftatement  of  the  rea- 
fons  which  have  influenced  us  to  make  fo  many  ftri£tufes  on 
Mr.  Amos  and  his  book. 

Agriculture  muft  undoubtedly  be  interefting  to  us  all ;  and 
^  we  are  forry  to  add,  that  there  is  no  treatife  on  that  fubjedt  yet 
publiihed,  which  comes*  up  to  our  ideas  of  a  work,  that  (hould 
join  a  juft  theory  or  explanation  of  that  art  with  the  moft  ap^ 
proved  and  efficient  pradtice. 


Art.  XVII.  Sermons  on  various  SuhjeSis.  By  yohn  Bidlakiy 
B.A.  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highn^s  the  Duke  of  Clarence] 
and  Majier  of  the  Grammar  School^  Plymouth,  pp.  319.  8vo< 
5$.  boards.  Chapman.  London,  1795* 

iT  is  not  a  little  wonderful  that,  in  an  age  of  fo  much  frivolity 
and  dilBpation  as  the  prefent,  there  (hould  be  fo  general  a 
tdrn  for  reading,  and  fo  much  encouragement  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  fermons.  That  there  is  as  much  need  of  fermons  in 
the  prefent  day  as  in  any  former  period,  we  pretend  not  to 
doubt;  but  it  is  not  in  every  age  ^at  men  are  fo  fenfible  of 
their  mental  maladies,  or  fo  eager  to  find  out  a  remedy.  But 
is  it,  in  reality,  an  ardent  defire. of  inward  purity  and  probity 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  ttie  moral  phenomenon  in  quefticn  I 
This  we  Very  much  doubt  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  sdcribeit, 
8  no; 
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notfo  much  to  any  progreffive  fenfe  of.duty,  as  to  the  progrefs 
of  a  tafte  for  literary  compofitions.  A  well-arranged,  a  fcnfi- 
ble,  and  pathetic  compolition,  unites  the  pleafure  of  going 
over  a  mathematical  demonftration,  in  fome  degree,  with  the 
afFe(2ing  animation  and  glow  of  poetry. 

To  the  readers  of  fermons  this  colleiUon  will  afford  new  and 
profitable  entertainment.  The  fermons  are  fifteen  in  number^ 
their  fubjefts  as  follow :  i.  The  Forgivenefs  of  Injuries.  2.  The 
inordinate  Love  of  Pleafure.  3.  Sunday  Schools  recommended, 
4.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  5.  The  Parable  of  the  Pro¬ 
digal  Son.  6.  The  Excellency  of  the  Chriftian  Religion* 
y.  Indifference  to  Religion.  8.  Pride.  9.  A  future  otate.  ^ 
10.  The,  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  ir.  Gratitude, 
12.  The  Progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  Religion^  1 3.  Naaman  the 
Syrian.  14.  The  Falfehood  of  .Gehazi.  15,  Early  Piety, 

EXTRACTS. 

On  the  inordinate  Love  of  Pleafure* 

f  Let  us  now  conlider  tKat  fpecies  of  pleafure  which  Is  dlftm- 
guiihed  by  the  title  of  amufing^  which  has  no  acknowledged  mark  of 
evil,  and  which,  within  proper  rellridions,  cannot  be  injurious. 
From  the  infirmities  of  the  human  nature,  relaxation  from  fevercr 
purfuits  becomes  neceffary.  In  arduous  undertakings  our  fpirits* 
fail.  We  can  no  more  bear  to  look  intenfely  on  a  fixed  point  with' 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  than  we  can  to  look  on  the  face  of  the  fun  with 
the  vifual  organs.  As  in  the  works  of  art -a  complicated  machine 
may  be  deranged  by  a  variety  of  movements,  fo  may  the  underfiand^ 
ing.  The  faculties  of  the  mind,  like  thofe  of  the  body,  are  defigned 
for  reft.  It  is  red  which  gives  vigour  to  labour,  and  labour  procures 
the  picafurcs  of  reft.  Hence  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  invent 
various  modes  of  relaxation,  to  prevent  the  faculties  from  decay. 
But  when  amufement  fupplies  the  place  of  a<ftion,  as  it  too  often  does, 
and,  inftead  of  ferving  as  a  paufe  from  labour,  becomes  the  chafm 
which,  feparates  a  chain  of  laudable  purfuits,  it  deferves  to  be  branded 
with  the  title  of  diflipation.  It  is  no  longer  innocent  or  indifierent 
in  its  nature,  and,  inftead  of  reftoring  mental  ftrength,  incapacitates 
us  for  enjoyment.  For  what  vigour  can  be  expedled  from  a  mind 
enervated  by  floth  or  trifling?  Does  the  infeft  that  fports  in  the  fun, 
or  plays  on  the  forface  ef  the  water,  produce  the  honey  of  the  in- 
duftrious  bee  ?  or  do  men  ufually  attain  knowledge  without  applica* 
tion,  or  gain  riches  without  induftry  ?  In  our  moral  ftate  it  is  ex- 
aftly  the  i'ame.  Labour  is  neceffary  for  the  acquirement  of  virtue, 
and  vigilance  to  preferve  it;  but  a  mind  which  is  in  a  conftant  ftate 
of  relaxation  muft  ever  be  unguarded,  and  muft  ever  be  incapable  of 
attion. 

*  efied  of  diffipation,  and  a  too  eager  purfuit  of  pleafure, 
lauft  ever  be  to  deftroy  the  harmony  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind. 

It 
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It  rufBes  that  fettled  calm  which  is  neceffary  for  the  contemplation  of 
ferious  objcAs ;  and  has  therefore  been  properly  called  the  perpetual 
intoxication  of  foul.  For  can  that  man  be  difpofed  for  meditation 
who  is  aeitated  by  a  temped  of  unfettled  paflions  ?  Can  the  pure 
duties  or  religion  be  purfued  amidd  the  engagements  of  fenfe,  the 
pollutions  of  licentioufnefs,  the  noife  of  riot,  or  the  flutter  of  little 
porfuits  ?  The  mind  occupied  in  the  attainment  of  wifdom  is  like 
the  calm  water,  which  reflets  the  furrounding  objects  with  truth  and 
pcrfpicuity.  Didurbed  by  difiipation,  it  is  a  broken  furface,  where 
a  thoufand  objefts  are  playing  in  rude  and  unmeaning  lines,  and  no- 
thing  is  clear  or  intelligible. 

*  If  it  (hould  be  alked,  whether  amufement  may  not  be  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  at  once  to  relax  and  improve  the  mind — certainly  it  may. 
But  the  public  amufements  which  engage  the  general  attention  of  the 
world,  are  rather  the  inventions  of  thoie  who  are  averfe  to  thinking; 
contrivances  to  fill  up  the  tedium  of  idlenefs,  and  to  gratify  with 
Ibme  ‘employment,  however  trifling,  thofe  who  ariC  not  engaged  in 
the  purfuit  of  wifdom,  and  have  a  fatal  tendency  todedroy  maulinefs 
of  thought.* 

On  Early  Piety. 

*  The  next  caution  neceflTary  for  youth  is,  againd  idlencfs,  which 
may  be  julliy  corifidered  as  the  nurfe  of  all  evil.  The  want  of  em¬ 
ployment  gives  a  freedom  to  the  imagination,  and  imagination  gives 
»fpring  to  adion.  The  indulgence  of  bad  thoughts  is  too  often  a 
Hep  to  me  commiflion  of  ^vil ;  and  the  foul  is  never  in  greater  danger 
than  when  it  dwells  on  the  objecls  of  pleafure.  When  the  mind  is 
bufied  in  any  innocent  or  laudable  manner,  it  has  no  leifure  to  attend 
to  impure  inclination ;  and  the  recreation  from  ufeful  labour,  or  fe¬ 
rious  dudy,  is  generally  attended  with  fuch  a  ferenity  as  will  not 
permit  tliC  mind  to  wander  from  that  which  is  praifeworthy ;  whereas 
idlencfs  expofes  us  to  the  moll  dangerous  fpecies  of  temptation — flow 
and  deliberate  folicitation.  A  vacant  mind  is  the  *  houfe  which  the 
•  evil  fpirit  findeth  empty,  fwept,  and  garnifhed,*  and  where,  hav- 
ipg  found  others  woifc  *  than  himfelf,  they  enter  and  dwell  *•*  In 
this  perilous  date  every  bad  thought  is  treafured  up  in  the  mind;  is 
cultivated  from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  till,  like  a  noxious  weed, 
it  focn  corrupts  the  whole  foil.  There  is  nothing  more  ufeful  for 
preferving  youth  in  a  courfe  of  virtue  than  employment,  and  the 
itudy  of  good  books.  They  will  excite  to  the  love  of  religion,  and 
fortify  the  mind  againd  the  attacks  of  temptation.  Indolence  fird 
dedroys  the  energy  of  the  foul,  and  then  corrupts  it.  This  flrd  in¬ 
duces  young  perfons  to  forget  their  Creator.  Tboufands  begin  with 
the  ncgled  of  the  public  worlbip  of  the  church,  and  of  private  devo¬ 
tion  ;  and  proceed  to  extremities,  by  Angle  fleps,  till  they  are  totally 
lo&  in  a  labyrinth  of  infatuation,  of  lhame,  and  of  ruin.* 


•  Mark  x\u  44,  45. 
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The  general  charader  of  thefe  fermons  is,  that  they  are  not " 
controverfial,  in  the  fmallcft  degree,  but  of  a  moral  and  practi¬ 
cal  nature;  all  tending  to  fhew,  and  that  in  a  very  pleadng  and 
pcrfuaAve  manner,  the  connexion  that  fubfifts  between  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  piety  and  virtue  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  impietf 
and  vice  and  mifery  on  the  other.  From  a  perufal  of  thefe  clif- 
courfes,  we  think  that  the  author,  in  his  prefece,  fpeaks  ofhim- 
felf  and  his  fermons  with  candour,  modeily,  and  truth : 

.  •  He  flatters  himfclf  that  his  fentiments  arc  not  illiberal,  and  his 
doftrines  not  arrogant.  He  has  not  dwelt  on  fpeculative  fubje£b. 
He  finccrely  venerates  the  gofpel,  admires  the  purity,  the  fubliniity 
of  its  principles,  and  its  univerfal  charity.  Satisfied  with  his  owa 
faith,  he  difclaims  bigotry,  and  refpcdls  the  fentiments  of  every  ho- 
aeft  mind,  of  whatever  denomination.  If,  therefore,  from  thefe  fer- 
Bions  none  ihoold  receive  plcafure,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  none  can 
take  offence ;  and^  if  they  obtain  no  notice,  they  can  only  return  to 
the  obfeuricy  from  which  they  emerge.  But  (hould  one  humble  dif- 
pofition  gain  inftruftion,  one  wavering  temper  be  confirmed,  one  dc-. 
vout  charafler  be  lighted  into  fervour,  or  one  unfufpicious  youth,  in 
this  too  carelcfs  and  fluduating  age,  be  preferved  from  a  courfe  of 
impiety  by  the  perufal  of  this  volume,  the  author  will  receive  the 
higheft  fatisfaftion ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  without  tranfgrcfling  a 
becoming  modeily,  may  congratulate  himfelf  that  his  labour  has  not 
been  in  vain**  . 


Art*  XVIIL  A  Collection  of  State  Papers  relative  to  the  JVdr 
againji  France  now  carrying  on  by  Great  Britain  and  thejeveral 
other  European  Powers  :  containing  authentic  Copies  of  Treaties^ 
ConverdionSy  Proclamations^  ManifeJlueSy  DeclarationSy  Memo* 
rialsy  RemonJiranceSy  Official  LetterSy  Parliamentary  Papers^ 
London  Gazette  Accounts  of  the  IF’ary  iffc.  iffc.  In  Two  very 
large  8vo.  Volumes.  The  firft  publiihed  in  1794,  the  fecond.. 
in  1795.  Both  Volumes  fold  for  One  Guinea  in  Boards*'. 
Debrett, 

although  the  impatience  of  curiofity  encourages  and 
^  demands  the  publication  of  annals  before  the  years  to  which 
they  refer  be  well  elapfed,  every  competent  and  candid  judge  of 
the  nature  and  end  of  hiftory  will  admit,  that  the  fublimeft  views 
and  mod  important  inftruftions  to  be  derived  from  hiftorical 
cdmpofitions,  arc  to  be  drawn  only  from  long  retrofpeflive 
views ;  which  difeover,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  by  a  thoufainl . 
accidents,  the  fecret  motives  or  fprings  of  great  events  and 
fccw  the  incidents  and  circumftances  recorded,  in  a  great  variety 
of  combinations.  But  in  making  and  publiOiing  fuch  collec¬ 
tions  as  the  prefent,  there  is  perfeft  propriety  and  much 
*  advantage* 


U%  A  CoUiSiion  ^  State  Papers^ 

advantage.  Although  they  do  not  unfold  the  labyrinths  of  in* 
trigue,  and  cannot  poffibly  foretel  the  confequenccs  of  prcfent 
appearances,  they  ferve  to  exhibit  the  rights,  claims,  and  pre<^ 
tenfions,  of  crowned  heads ;  the  interefts  and  political  views  of 
courts ;  their  genius  and  predominant  paflions.  Here  alfo  fuch 
as  underftand,  and  are  fond  of  entering  into  military  details, 
will  find  ample  gratification ;  for  the  generals  of  the  prcfent  age 
are  much  more  communicative  and  copious  in  the  accounts  they 
give  of  their  operations  than  thofe  of  former  times  ;  and  even 
moft  copious  and  communicative  when  leaft  fuccefsful.  The 
hiftories  of  prefent  reigns  and  recent  years  cannot  but  partake, 
and  be  deeply  tin^Sured  with,  the  prejudices  and  partialities  of 
their  writers ;  who  too  often  make  thefe  the  pofts  or  land¬ 
marks  around  which  they  arrange  their  matter.  An  accu¬ 
rate  ftatement  of  great  tranfadiions  and  events  will  convey  to  an 
intelligent  mind  a  jufter  character  of  the  lateft  years,  than  the 
hiftories  of  the  moft  eloquent  hiftorians,  though  replete  with 
obfcrvations  and  reflexions.  Such  a  ftatement  is  given  in  the 
publication  now  under  review;  which,  for  variety  and  import¬ 
ance  of  materials,  judicious  arrangement,  accuracy,  and  impar¬ 
tiality,  very  much  excels  any  colleXions  of  the  fame  kind  that 
have  come  to  our  hands.  The  editor,*  in  an  introduXion  to  the 
firft  volume,  fays,  *  that  his  objeX,  in  the  prefent  work,  has 

*  been  to  collcX  all  ftate  papers  illuftrative  of  the  fentiments, 

*  aXions,  and  views,  of  the  European  powers  in  the  prefent 

*  war  againft  France,  and  alfo  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 

*  rica,  who,  though  fituated  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe, 

*  are  notwithftanding,  by  language,  cuftoms,  and  connexions, 

*  fo  intimately  interwoven  with  the  European  fyftem,  that  their 
‘  conduX  is  more  important  to  it  than  that  of  many  European 

*  ftates  themfelves.  It  muft  therefore  be  particularly  under- 

*  ftood  that  thefe  [the  American]  papers  relate  only  to  the 

*  French  war,  and  the  difpofitions  of  the  different  powers  on 

*  that  fubjeX.  At  a  time  when  lb  many  various  opinions  are 

*  formed  and  maintained  refpeXing  the  motives  of  princes  and 

*  ftates  for  commencing  hoftilities,  or  remaining  neuter,  it 

*  feems  proper  to  lay  before  the  public  authentic  documents,  by 
‘  which  thofe  motives  may  be  inveftigated  and  afeertained,  as 
^  far  as  poflible,  on  the  declaration  of  the  parties  themfelves.  It 

*  is  preiiimed,  therefore,  that  the  utility  of  this  volume- muft 
^  be  evident.  The  want  of  fome  perfeX  colleXion  of  this  kind 
‘  has  of  late  been  regretted,  not  only  by  members  of  both 

*  houfes  of  parliament,  but  by  many  other  eminent  charaXers, 

^  to  whom  the  deficiency  was  obvious ;  and  it  was  a  knowledge 
‘  of  the  crnbarralTment  occafioned  by* fuch  a  want,  that  firft 
^  induced  the  editor  to  coUeX  the  following  papers,  to  cUfs^ 

*  them 


Ohfervatuns  cn  the  'Emigration  of  Dr.  EritJilej,  ai  J 

<  th«m  under  their  refpeAivc  heads,  to  arrange  them  in  chron<^ 

<  logical  order,  and  to  accompany  them  with  an  ample  index* 
*  by  means  of  which  any  one  may  be  referred  to  in  an  infianu* 

[  iTa  ie  continued,  J 


Art.  XIX.  Ohfervations  on  the  Emigration  of  Dr,  Jejtph 
friejlleyy  and  on  the  feveral  Addrejfei  delivered  to  him  on  his 
'Arrival  at  New  York.  New  Edition.  ,  pp.  63.  8vo.  1  s.  6d, 

'  Philadelphia,  printed :  London,  reprinted  for  John  Stockdale, 
Piccadilly..  1794.  .  ' 


W 


HE  T  HER  this  pamphlet  may  ever  be  reprinted  at  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  though  of  fome  cu- 
riofity  and  importance,  as  it  would  indicate  a  very  great  and 
hidden  change  in  the  fentiments  of  the  American  people:  but 
that  it  was,  in  fa£f,  printed  firft  at  London,  for  J'.  Stockdal^' 
Piccadilly,  and  written  by  an  author  famous  for  arrogance  and 
afperity  of  language,  and  who  is  often  led  to  make  falfe  esti-' 
MATES  of  other  men  (by  judging  of  them,  perhaps,  from  .what 
he  is  confcious  of  in  himfelf),  is  generally  .fuppofed,  and,  we 
think,  on  grounds  that  amount  to  a  very  high  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility.  It  is  remarkable,  that  impofitions  and  forgeries  are  ge¬ 
nerally  committed  by  men  of  dark  and  '  malignant- difpofitions-l— 
plots,  aflaffinations,  forgeries,  whether  political  or  literary,’ 
tre  never  conceived  by  generous  and  ere(^  minds.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  Thomas  Dempftei^  William  Lauder,  Archi-' 
bald  Bower,  David  Chalmers,  and  other  impoflors  now  liv¬ 
ing,  who  are  a  difgrace  to-  Scotland,  have  all  of  them  been 
noted  for  fournefs  and  malevolence  of  temper. 

It  is,  however,  of  more  importance  to  confider  what  is  laid, 
than  by  whom,  of.  Dr.  Prieftley.  Viewing  him  ^  a  man  that 
fought  repofe,  our  author’s  heart  welcomed  him  to  the  fhores  of 
peace,  and  wiffaied  himj  wliat  he  certainly,  ought  to  have  wifhed 
himfelf,  a  qufet  obfcurity.  But  his  anfwers  to  the  -addrefles  of 
the  democratic  and  other  focieties  at  New  York,  place  him  in 
quite  a  different  light,  and  fubjeci  him  to  the  animadverfions  of 
a  public,  among  whom  they  have  been  induftrioufly  propagated. 
In.  the;fe.  addreues,  fays  our  author,  he  endeavours  to  impofe 
himfelf  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  a  fuffercr  in  the. 
uufe  of  liberty ;  and  makes  a  canting  profeffion  of  moderation, 
in  dire£I  contradidlion  to  the  condudi  of  his  whole,  life.  Let  us 
examine  his  claims  to  our  compaflion.  Let  us  fee  whether  his 
charge  againft  the  laws  and  government  of  his  country  bejuff,- 
|0r  not.— It  is  almoft  needled  to  inform  our  readers,  after  thi» 

introdudlion. 
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22^  Oljirvatlons  on  the  Emtgratton  of  Dr.  Prtejileyi 

introdu£tlon,  that  the  author  of  the  obfervations,  on  examina<i 
tion,  finds  that  Dr.  Prieftley  is  not  entitled  to  our  compaffion, 
and  that  his  charge  againft  the  laws  and  government  of  his 
country  is  not  juft. 

It  is  not  permitted,  by  the  limits  of  our  Journal,  to  ftate, 
even  in  the  moft  fummary  manner,  all  the  obfervations  from 
which  our  author  draws  his  conclufions.  We  (hall,  however, 
extradt  a  few  that  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  temper  in  which  he 
makes,  and  the  nature  of  the  reafoning  which  he  employs  in 
making  them. 

Firft,  for  his  temper.  Speaking  of  the  feaft  at  Birmingham 
in  commemoration  of  the  French  revolution  of  July  1791^  he 
fays,  ‘  The  cry  of  church  and  king  was  the  fignal  for  the  peo- 
^  pie  to  aflemble,  which  they  did  to  a  condderable  number^  op^ 

‘  pofite  to  the  hotel  where  the  convives  were  met.  The  club 
^  difperfed,  and  the  mob  proceeded  to  breaking  the  windows,* 
I  and  other  tl&s  of  violence  incident  to  fuch  feenes :  but  let  it 

*  be  remembered,  that  no  perfonal  violence  was  offered.  Per-* 

*  haps  it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  vented  their  anger 
^  on  the  perfons  of  the  revolutionijis^  provided  they  had  contented 
‘  thcmfelves  with  the  ceremony  of  the  horfe-pond  or  blankets.* 
— ^  From  the  hotel  of  the  federation  the  mob  proceeded  to  Dn 

*  Prieftlcy*s  mccting-hqufe,  which  they  very  nearly  deftfoyed 

*  in  a  little  time.  Had 'they  ftopped  here,  all  would' have  ytt 
‘  been  well* — *  Of  all  the  Engl i(h  arrived  in  thefe  ftates,  no 
^  one  was  ever  calculated  to  render  tbenl  lefs  fervice  than  Dr. 

‘  Prieftley  i  and,*  what  is  more,  perhajJS  no-one  (before  or  fince, 

^  or  even  in  the  war)  ever  iateride^^t^^  them  lefs. 

^  His  preference  to  the  American  goverdment  is  ^1  affei^tion; 

^  his  emigration  was  not  voluntary;  he  ftaid  in  England  till  lie 
^  faw  no  hopes  of  recovering  a  loft  reputation ;  and  then,  burft- 

*  ing  with  envy  and  refemmenti  he  fled  into  what  the  Tam- 
^  many  Society  very  juftly  call  *  banifhment,*  covered  with  the 
^  univerial.deteftation  of  his  countrymen.’ 

Secondly,  Tor  examples  of  our  author’s  reafoning : 

*  Some  time  after  the  riots,  the  Doflor  and  the  other  revolu* 
tionifts  who  had  had  property  deftroyed,  brought  their  aflions  for 
damages  agalnfl  the  town  of  Birmingham,  or  rather  againll  the 
hundred  of  which  that  town  makes  a  part.  The  Doflor  laid  his  da¬ 
mages  at  4122/.  II/.  9^.  fterling;  of  which  fum  420/  15/.  was 
for  works  in  manufeript,  which,  he  faid,  had  been  confumed  in 
the  flames.  The  trial  of  this  caufc  took  up  , nine  hours :  the  jury 
gave  a  verdift  in  his  favour,  but  curtailed  the  damages  to  2%ozL  i8/« 
It  was  rightly  confidcred,  that  the  imaginary  value  of  the  manu- 
(erip^  works  ought  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  damages ;  be- 
cailfc  the  Doflor  being  the  author  of  them,  he  in  fa£l  pofleffed  them 

itilb 
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/ 

/I’ll,  and  the  lofs  could  be  little  more  than  a  few  (beets  of  dij*ty  pa¬ 
per.  Befides,  if  they  were  to  be  ertimaied  by  thofe  he  had  publiftied 
for  fome  years  before,  their  dcllrudion  was  a  benefit  in  (lead  of  a 
lofs,'  both  to  himfelf  and  his  country.  This  fum,  then,  of  420/. 
being  deduced,  the  damages  llood  at  ^^701/.  16/.  gi/j;  and  it  (hould 
not  be  forgotten,  that  even  a  great  part  of  this  fum  was  charged  for 
an  apparatus  of  philofophical  initruments,  which,  in  fpite  of  the 
moll  unpardonable  gafeonade  of  the  philofopher,  can  be  looked  upon 
as  a  thing  of  imaginary  value  only ;  and  ought  not  to  be  efiimated  at 
its  co/i-2iuy  more  chan  a  colletlion  of  (hells  or  infedtsi  or  any  other  of 
the  fr  't'voia  of  a  virtuofo. 

.  ‘  Now  it, is  notorious  that  a6lions  for  damages  are  always  brought 
for  much  higher  fums  than  are  ever  expeded  to  be  recovered.  Some¬ 
times  they,  are  brought  for  three  times  the  amount  of  the  real  da¬ 
mage  fudained  ;  fometimes  for  double,  and  fometimes  for  only  a  third 
more  than- the  real  damage.  If  we  View,  ihciv,  the  Dodor^s  eftl- 
mate  in  the  moft  favourable  light ;  if  we  fuppofe  that  he  made  but 
the  addition  of , one  third  to  his  real  damages,  the  fum  he  ought  to 
have  received  would  be  no  more  than  24^7/.  lyj.  lod.  whereas  he 
adually  received  2502/.  18/.  which  was  35/.  or.  id.  more  than  he 
had  a  right  to  exped ;  and  yet  he  complains  that  he  has  not  found 
protedion  from  the  laws  and  government  of  his  country  I— ^  - 
‘  Either  he  forefaw  the  confequences  of  the  French  revolution,  or 
be  did- not  forefee  them.  *  If  he  did  not,  he  muilconfefs  thathis  pe¬ 
netration  was  far  Inferior  to  that  of  his  antagonifis^  and  even  to  that' 
of  the  multitude  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  they  all  forefaw  them.  If 
he  did  forefee  them,  he  ought  to  blu(h  at  .being  called  ihe  ‘^/riend 
of  human  happinefs  for,  to  forefee  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  and 
to  form  a  deliberate  plan  for  bringing  them  Upon  his  country,  he 

muft  have  a  difpofition  truly  diabolical. _ ^If  he  did  not  forefee  them; 

he  mull  have  an  underdanding  little  fuperior  to  that  of  an  idiot  s  if  he 
did,  he  muil  have  the  heart  of  a  Marat.  Let  him  choofe.’ 


On  the  cxtra£ls  exemplifying  the  temper  or  tone  in  which 
this  violent,  and  ill-natured,  and  uncan  did  man  writes,  it  is  un- 
necelTary  to  make  any  ftriitures.  We  cannot,  however,  help 
obferving,  that  there  is  fomething  of  inrernal  malignity  in  the 
iniinuation,  or  rather  indeed,  the  plain  alTertion,  that  Dr. 
Prieftiey,  far  from  being  friendly,  is  even  hoftile  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  ;  as  hoftile  as  any  of  thofe  who  formerly  appeared  againft 
tbem  ill  arms.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  impotent  frenzy  of  rslge 
frequently,  as  in  the  prefenc  eafe^  proves  a  (hield  to  its  objeft. 
With  regard  to  the  reafoning  ^  f  our  author,  we  may  obferve, 
Aat  although  he  contends  that  Dr.  Prieftiey  was  fully  protedled 
by  the  laws  of  his  country,  his  emigratiem  was  not  voluntary# 
This  is  a  plain  iticonftftency.  But,  fays  he,  he  went  into  ba- 
nifliment  from  ^  defpair  of  recovering  a  loft  reputation.'  Witji 

*ng.rev.  voL.xxv.  MARCHI795%  ^  whom 
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7.16  A  Calm  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain^  1 

>vhom  did  he  lofe  reputation  ?  Not  with  the  high-church  and 
monarchy  men,  for  with  thefe  he  never  had  any,  and  was  con- 
fcfledly  very  far  from  being  ambitious  of  acquiring  it ;  not  with 
the  difleiuers,  fur  to  them  he  would  naturally  be  endeared,  as  a 
fufFcrer  in  their  common  caufe.  The  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Prieftley 
was  loudly  threatened  by  the  ruffian  leaders  of  the  rabble  who 
undertoolc  the  prote(2ion  of  the  church,  and  he  prudently  re- 
treated  from  danger. — As  to  the  arguments  by  which  our  angry 
author  attempts  to  reduce  the  damages  claimed  by  Dr.  Prieftley 
—on  thefe  vyc  obfrrve,  ift,  that  Dr.  Prieftley  could  not  be  in 
'poffeffion  of  the  refults  of  his  experiments  and  calculations,  or 
any  other  manufeript  compofuions,  unlefs  he  chanced  to  have 
duplicates  of  them ;  which,  from  the  eafe  and  rapidity  with 
which  Dr.  Prieftley  wrote,  and  his  indifference  too  to  what  is 
commonly  reckoned  elegance  of  compofition,  was  not,  in  all 
probability,  and  certainly,  in  argument,  ought  not  to  be  ftip. 
pofed  to  have  been  the  cafe.  adly.  Inftruments,  or  a  philofo- 
phical  apparatus,  is  neceffary  to  difeovery  and  invention :  but 
difedveries  and  inventions  are  the  greateft  bleffings  that  can 
poffibly  be  conferred,  even  by  the  Supreme  Being,  on  human 
arid taitiohal  beings;  and  yet  this  ESTiMATOR  claffes  a  philofo. 
phical  apparatus  for  experimental  philofophy  with  ^  a  cbllefiion 
*  of  (hells  or  rnfeds,  or' any  other  of  the  frivola  of  a  virtuofo,' 
3dly  Aftions  fot  damages,  fays  our  author,  are  Brought  fometimes 
for  three  times  the  amount  of  the  real  damages  fuftained,  feme- 
times  for  double ;  arid  rometimeVfoTonly  a  third  more  than  the 
real  damage.  And  he  confiders  it  as  a  y^ry  great;  kiodnefs  and 
indulgence  to  Dr.  Prieftley  to  Atppofe  that  he  over-charged  at 
the  loweft  of  thefe  rates ;  that  he  aftumes  it  as  a  poftulatum, 
that  a  man  accuftomed  to  the  niceft  and  jufteft  calculations, 
pbilofophical  precifion,  and  fentiments  and  habits  of  moral  rec¬ 
titude,  would  give  in  to  a  jury  fuch  vague  arid  extravagant  ac¬ 
counts  as  are  often  made  up  by  agents  for  great  bodies,  or  broad 
boards,  and  rafcally  attornies.  Men  of  reflection  will  feruti* 
nife  the  calculations  and  estimates  of  fuch  men  before  they 
wholly  aflent  to  them. 


its 


Art.  XX.  A  Calm  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain.  Bj 
a  Citizen  of  Lindon^  pp.  46.  8vo.  is.  Rivingtons,  Lon¬ 
don,  1795* 


TF,  fays  the  author  of  this  addrefs,  there  were  no  di ft iniftlofl 
of  perfons,  but  all  human  beings  levelled  to  the  fame  Ann* 
Sard,  the  conjequcnces  would  produce  annihilation*  of  thsi 


*  This  annihilaiion  would  itfdf  be  a  coofequence. 

dependence 


luftrs 

and] 
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dependence  fo  elientially  requiilte  for  the  mutual  and  reciprocal 
advantages  deriving  [derived]  from  each  other,  and  on  which 
the  happinefs  of  community  [a  community]  fo  materially  de¬ 
pends  * :  • 

*  If  we  take  a  furvey  of  public  life,  we  find  the  rich  are  as  equally 
dyendent  on  the  poor,  as  the  poor  are  dependent  on  the  rich :  but 
to  enlarge  more  fully  on  this  fubjed,  1  ihall  appropriate  the  follow^ 
ing  pages  to  the  difcullion  and  inveftigatlon  pf  liberty,  by 
fljcwing, 

«  I  ft.  The  nature  and  tendency  of  liberty^  particularly,  of  civil 
liberty. 

*  ad.‘  That  civil  liberty  is  compatible  with  the  Britijh  coftfiitutidn^ 

.  *  3d.  That  the  three  branches  of  parliament,  viz.  King,'  Lords, 
and  Commons,  form  the  conftitution,  together  with  their  diftinft 
fiiuAions  ;  alfo  of  their  dependence  and  independtnce'on  each  other. 

'  *  4th.  That  a  tonditution  thus  formed  cannot  be  altered  but  with 
the  uunoft  danger,  but  may  be  improved.  . 

,Of  the  prefent  ftate  of  reprefenting  the  people  in  parliament, 
with  a  plan  for  obtaining  a  more  free  and,  adequate  reprefentatiOQ  in 
the  commons  houfe  of  parliament.  .  *4 

*  6tK.  A  mode  propofed  for .  the  better  conduftlng  eleftiohs  for 
members  to  ferve  in  parliament.’ 

*  .  ^  r.ir  .  . 

The  outlines  of  the*plan  propofed  are,  an  incretfib  in  the 
eledors  as  well'as  ele£ted,  and  elcftion  by  balk)t.'>  A 


Art. 'XXL  An  Alfltail  uf  the  Habeds  Corpus  ASf  \  vohh  'Re^ 
'  marks.  As  aifi  ah  Ab/lrail  of  s^penfibn  ASf^^  Shewing 
^^how  much  of  that gr^eat  Bulwark  of'£nglijfh*Liberfy^'has  been 
fufpended.-  "Together  ^th  the' Subjimee^of  the  Arguments  ufed 
'  in  both  Houfes  of  Pariitiment  for ^  and  agatnft  the  SufpenfoH  Aif. 
pp.^6l.‘ 8vo.  Allen  and  Weft.  London,  1795."  ^ 

^HE  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  originally  provided  by  the 
^  common  law  of  the  land  as  a  remedy  for  (Uch  as  were  un- 
juftly  imprifoned,  to  procure  their  liberty'^  though  before  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL  it  was  difficult  to  be  obtained,  becaufe  the 
judges  who  had  authority  to  iflue  it,  pretended  to  have  power 
cither,  to  grant  or  refufe  it. 

V 

^  The  great  excellence  of  this  ftatute  confifis  in  this,  that  it  affords 
to  every  EngliOiman  an  additional  fecuriry  to  his  perfon  from  impri- 
foament;  and  has,  therefore,  been  considered  as  a  fecond  magnes 


•  This  important  doflrine  in  political  economy  is  very  happily  il- 
loftrated  by  Dr,  W,  L«  Brown’s  (late  of  Utrecht)  EiTay  on  Liberty 
and  Equality, 

P  %  charta^ 


f 


%lS  Inter ejitng  Letter (ffc4 

cbarta.  Map^na  charta  only,  in  general  terms,  declared  that  no  min 
lhall  be  impnfoned  contrary  to  law.  The  habeas  corpus  aft  points  him 
out  efFeftual  rneans  as  well  to  releafe  himfelf,  though  committed  even 
by  the  king  in  council,  as  to  punifh  all  thofe  who  (hall  thus  uncon- 
(litutionally  mifufe  him.’ 


The  remarks  of  the  editor  on  the  habeas  corpus  adl  are  judi¬ 
cious;  and  the  fpeeches  for,  but  efpecially  thofe  againft  the  fuf- 
penfion  acl,  animated.  I'his  publication,  at  this  time,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  unfeafonable* 


Art.  XXII.  Interejling  Letters  betiveen  AnapiJIamon  and  PhU 
Upatros^  on  the  different  Merits  of  the  private  and  patriotic 
Life;  with  incidental  Refietiions  on  Republican  and  Monarchical 
Governments^  and  CitizenJlAp.  Written  by  that  eminent  Statf 
man  and  Philofopher^  the  late  Northern  Hero.  Tranfated fnm 
-  the  French  by  a  Gentleman  at  Berlin.  Second  Edition^  to  which 
is  addedy  a  fe  a  finable  Addrefs  to  the  Britijh  Subject.  -  pp.  lie, 
i2mo.  IS.  Setchell.  London,  1794. 

editor  of  thefe  letters  concludes  a  dedication  by  way  of 
addrefs  to  the  Brttilh  fubjeft,  thus:  ‘  I  recur  again  to  a 
^  very  material  point  in  the  whole  fcicnce  of  living— the  attain. 

able  ability  of*  judreioufly  diferiminaring  "general  principles 
^  ai;d  particular, cafes.  To  feel  general  principles  is  native  in 
^  the  human  bread;  but  to  diredt^ particular  cafes,  is  left  to 
‘  man’s  abilities  t  and  how*mifcrably  deficient,  ftupid,  and  blinds 

•  he  has  been  in  thefe  particulars,* all  hiftory  too  amply  (hews: 
‘  therefore  I  (hall  conclude  with  the  adviqe  of  the  fage  Solomon, 

In  all  thy  *  gettings,  get  underftanding.”T^He^  then,  in  an 
advertifenient,  fays,  it  may  be  proper  "to  introduce  this  little 
piece  to  the  Engliih  reader  by  the  following  cxtra£l  of  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  of  rank  at  Berlin,  with  which  the  tranflationj 
was  fent  over  :  ‘  The  letters  which  accompany  this  are  at  prc-| 
^  fent  read  with  the  greateft  avidity 'throughout  Germany:  they 

*  were  lately  publifhtd  at  this  place  in  French,  and  are  the  pro- 
‘  ^  dutftion  of  our  great  northern  hero.’ 

Anapiftaemoii,  after  a  Ihort  correfpondcnce  with  Philopatros, 
fays,  ; 

‘  Your  lad  letter,  my  dear  friend,  has  entirely  filenced  roe.  I  ^ 
.  obliged  to  fubmit.  From  this  moment  I  abjure  rny  indolence  ana 
floih.  I  quit  and  difclaim  the  cncyclopedifts,  and  the  principles  0! 
Epicurus,  and  1  dedicate  every  day  of  my  life  to  the  benefit  of  njv 

country.  The  objeft  I  (hall  in  future  aim  at  will  be,  to  become^ 

ufcr« 
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wfcful  citizen,  and  to  imitate,  in  every  refpecl,  vour  commendable 
example.  I  freely  own  to  you  my  errors:  I  had  contented  myfelf 
with  vague  ideas ;  I  had  neither  maturely  confidered,  nor  fufficiently 
dived  into  this  matter;  my  ignorance  had  hitherto  prevented  me 
from  acquitting  myfelf  of  my  duties.' 

Thefe  letters  bear  not  the  leaft  refemblance  to  the  mind  nor 
manner  of  the  great  King  of  Pruflia.  They  are  the  produdlion 
of  a  feeble  mind,  rather  below  than  above  mediocrity  of  talents. 
It  is  aftdnifh'wig,  not  that  an  author  but  that  a  bookfeller  fliould 
be  induced  to  fuppofc  that  fuch  letters  as  thefe,  without  the 
authentication  of  either  external  or  internal  evidence,  fliould 
pafs  for  a  produftion  of  Frederic’s  on  the  mere  aflertion  of 
an  anonymous  editor.  The  appetite  of  Germany  for  books  is 
great;  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  it  devours  this  vtrith  avidity. 


»♦*  ♦SS ! 


Art.  XXIII.  .  Ode  to  the  Benevolence  of  England.  Addrejfed  id 
Aliens  and  Natives,  pp.  ib.  4to.  Cullen  and  Co.  l,on- 

.  ^795*  '  y*  ^  omc 


fincerely  wifli  that  the  temper,difplayed  in  this  o^e  vrere 
-  more  univcrfally  prevalent  ;  we  lhould<  then^fee,  nnftead 
of  that  unprincipled  violence  and  acrimony?  of  party^^which  dif- 
unites  and  enfeebles,  us^  the  fpirited  and  universal  .energy  of 
patriocifm.  '  ^  ^  ' »  '  ; ' 

.  The  author,  with » the  mild  fpirit  oP  conciliation,  thus  ad- 
ifcibs  thofe  who,  perhaps  with  no  friendly  views,  call  aloud  for 
frfontiation  at  the  prefent  crifis  t  •  i  . 


nr  who  with  her,  fpirit  proudly  glow, 

.  j  '  Her  native  Tons -i- fay,  have  ye  in  her  laws, 

^  ‘  \  Yt  who  have  dared  to  hope  for  heaven  below,  ^  -  " 

*  ^  Found  as  her  earthly  mark  feme  venial  flaws  ? 

II  Nobly  reform  them — but,  with  filial  hand,  • 

!  Devote' you rfelves  to  fave  a  generous  land  •  * 

!  lyhoy  in  an  hour  like  this,  but  would  his  force  impart-- 
j  His  arm,  his  blood-^to  guard  a  parent’s  heart  ?’ 

j 

The  ode  is  certainly  not  a  faultlefs  compofition ;  but  the  fe- 
l^rity  of  criticifm  is  difarmed  by  the  benevolence  of  the  writer’s 
*otcntion. 

This  compofition  is  aferibed,  on  probable  enough  grounds, 
^Mr.  C.  Pratt,  fome  time  known  under  the  name  of  Courtnay 
^Impch,  author. of  a  great  variety  .of  works  of  fancy;  not  a 
^  of  which  unite  a  conliderable  degree  of  pleafure  with  delicacy 
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of  fentiment  and  moral  improvtment.*  This  gentleman,  pro¬ 
nounced  dead  by  fome  of  our  newfpapers,  is  ftill  alive:  and 
while  he  has  done  juftice  to  his  counirv  in  his  poetical  compofu 
tions,  has  prepared,  we  arc  informed,  new  e^itertainment  for 
his  countrymen  and  country-women  in  a  profaic  work  ol  fanev. 
It  is  in  this  lalt  kind  of  writing  that  Mr.  Pratt  is  moft 
fuccefsful. 


Art..  XXIV.  Poems  containing  the  ReircfpeSl^  Odes^  Ele- 
gieSy  SonnetSy  r.  By  Robert  Lovell  and  Robert  Southey^  of 
Baliol  College^  Oxford,  pp.  131.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Cruttwcll 
Bath. 

T?  HOUGH  the  prefent  perilous  times  be  judg  d  unfavour. 

able  to  the  mufe,  yet  we  have  been  lately  entertained  with 
fcvcral  Alining  fpecimen^  of  poetical  ingenuity,  paiticularly 
from  .the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Young  men,  indeed,  are  not 
apt  tp  refledi  on  the  extraneous.  circumAances  which  may  in¬ 
fluence^  the  public  tafte,  or  rather  the  public  opinion.  And  in 
the  tranquil  recefles  of  a^college  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the 
politics  the  world  at  large  mould  fo  greatly  occupy  attention, 
as  to  check  the  flights  of  a  youthful  imagination.  The  calami¬ 
ties  of  war  may  (erjrify  maturer.age  \  but  they  damp  not  the  ar* 
dour^of  juvenile  fpiriu.  ^  ^ 

Tile  votaries  of  the 'mufe  at  Oxford  .may  Jook  up  toHurdis 
as  to  a  tnodel  of  excellence,  io  that  laxt^ which  he  pr  feflts  to 
teach;  finoe  be  finely  illuArates  its  beauties^ as  the  poet,  whilft, 
as  the  PROFESSOR  f  of  poetry,  he  developes  its  principles. 

It  was  from  the  fuccefs  of  Hurdis,  »^perhaps,  and  fome  . of  their 
contemporaries  in  the  poetical  line,  thac.the  young  gentlemen, 
whofe  volume  lies  before  us,  were  induced  to  fubmit  th  ir  crude 
eflays  to  the  public  eye.  •  But  we  will  venture  to  aflert,  that 
Hurdis,  had  he  feen  them  in  manufeript,  would  by  no  means  | 
have  approved  the  printing  of  them  in  their  prefent  imperfeft] 
Aate.  It  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  us,  indeed,  that  young 
fludents  at  the  univerfity  Aiould  be  diicouraged  as  much  as 
poffible  from  fcribbling  verfes;  and  that  (wliilA  undergraduates 
at  leaA)  they  Aiould  not.. be  allowed  to  print  their  poetical 

•  The  title-page  is  obvioufly  incorred. 

+  It  has  generally  happened,  however,  that  the  Oxford  profeffor 
of  poetry  has  been  fuch  only  fro  forma.  Tom  Warton  was  certainly 
a  poet :  but  Randolph,  who,  we  believe,  fucceeded  him,  knew  juft 
much  of  poetry  as  the  blind  man  did  of  fcarlet-^ which,  in  the  con 
ceptioQ  of  the  latter,  was  like  found  of  a  trumpet! 

performance 


I 
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performances  without  the  fan£lion  of  the  poetry  profcflbr.  He 
who  prefumed  to  intrude  himfelf  on  the  public  notice,  unau- 
tborifed  by  fuch  credentials,  fhould  be  fubjcded  to  fomc 
heavy  impofition,  the  notoriety  of  which  might  ftigmatife  his 
name.  If  his  pr^dudlions  really  poflefled  fome  degree  of  merit, 
he  would,  even  in  this  cafe,  be  unable  to  repel  the  charge  of 
arrogance,  and  might  juftly  be  accufed  of  having  facrificed  that 
rime  to  a  mere  defultory  amufement,  which  ought  to  have  been 
regularly  devoted  to  his  academical  ftudies.  But  if  his  produc¬ 
tions  had  no  claim  to  approbation,  he  would  expofe  himfelf  to 
general  cenfure,  whilft  he  provoked  the  indignation  of  every  lite¬ 
rary  tribunal. 

But  let  us  proceed  to,  the  examination  of  the  volume  be^ 
fore  us. 

MefTrs.  Southey  and  Lovell,  arrogantly  afluming  the  figna- 
natures  of  Bioh  and  Mofehus  (and  let  us  add,  for  an  obvious 
rcafon,  indifcreetly)^  Inform  us,  in  their  preface,  that  ‘  in  mo- 
‘  dern  poetry  much*  novelty  cannot  be  expeded/*  We  think 
otherwife.  The  poems  of  Cowper,  Hurdis,  Bowles,  and  Ro¬ 
gers,-  are  replete  with  bold  and  beautiful  originalities.  Had  we 
been  told,  that  ^  in  modern  Jing-fong  nothing  hew  was  to  be 
‘expefted,*  we  fhould  have  readily  fubferibed  to  the  truth  of 
the  ^fervation.  ‘  In  fubmitting  the  following  volume  tb  the 
‘pubic  (thefe  writers  proceed)  we  attempt  to 'pr^udice 


‘  them  in  its  favour,  'or  lupplicate  them  in  behalFof  Tts^  faults.* 
In  this  fentence  there  is  a  decree  of  irifoience,^dr  rather^  of 
iaughty  referve,  extremely  repuTfiye  in  young  adventurers^'  ivho 
without  afie^'ation  might  well  conceived  to  make  dieir’firft 
public  bn  the  world  of  literature ;  wUh  tremulous  appre- 
kenfions,'  and'niight  be  fuppofed  tb  exprefe' their  feeIrngs'Mn  lan¬ 
guage  flowing  from  fenfibility. '  •  ji  .VVj 

The  firft'and  the ‘principal  poem  in  the  colleftion  (as  thb  tltle- 
pige  announces)  is,’*  The  R'^rofpeSl.*  The  following  lines, 
with  which  it  opens,  furnilh  a  very  fair  fpecimen  of,  the  whole";* 

'  .  ‘  *  4-  ■*  ‘  1  !  a  1  “ 

*  As  I  journey  thro*  the  vale  of  years,  j 
Cheer’d  by  fond  hopes,  and  chilled  by  doubtful  fears. 

Allow  me,  memory,  in  thy  treafur’d  ftore. 

To  njufiu  thofe  days. /A/?/  wH  return  no  more, 

O  let  thy  vivid  pencil  call  to  'view 

Each  diftant  feene,  each  long-faji  hour  anew. 

Ere  yet  my  bofom  knew  the  touch  of  grief. 

Ere  yet  my  bofom  lov’d  the  lyre’s  relief ! . 

Yes^  as  thou  dart’ll  thine  intelledual  ray. 

The  clouds  of  mental  darknefs  melt  away  :  * 

So  when,  at  earlieft  day’s  awaking  dawn. 

The  hoVering  mijls  obfeure  the  dewy  lawoj 
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O’er  all  the  champain  fpread  their  influence  chill. 

Hang  o’er  the  vale,  and  hide  the  lofty  hill ; 

Anon,  flow  rifing,  beams  the  orb  of  day. 

Slow  meli  the  (hadowy  mills,  and  fade  anjoay^ 

In  thefe  lines  wc  have  marked  feveral  clafhings  and  repeti^ 
tlons,  which,  while  they  offend  the  ear,  ftiongly  indicate  paucity 
of  ideas.  Nothing,  indeed,  argues  fo  inct)htellibly  a  *  detective 
imagination  as  this  poverty  of  language  appearing  in  the  frequent 
recurrence^  of  the  fame  words  and  phrafes. 


[  be  continued.  ] 


Art. 


*  •  Of  this  the  poem  contains  damning  proofs  throughout;  e. 

*  Refledl  the  beam  of  light’ — beam  ]\i{i  before.  *  Oi  long ^paji  id) 

Thine  image  loves  to  batg^  ‘  and  point  the  piercing  pang  *— < 

*  The  pangs  of  abfcnce.’--r-‘  tre  yet' — Ere  yet^ — three  lines  only  in¬ 
tervening.  *  Yet  JiiU  nsiill  memory  ' — *  Well-pleas'd  av;//  memory  ftilll 
•— *  The  mojler' s  rule'  *  of  the  'villagefchooi'^^^  Supreme  haaru.i-^ 

*  Mejiir  the  'viliage^JchooP — juii  after,  A»'d  again:  ‘  O'er  the 


aroufid — *  bZQCQd  , grouna . — ‘  Wander  —  Well-rcmember d 

ground?^*  Still  rccal  to  *vie<Wt,  ‘  each  long  p^Ji  joy\  each  hng'leji 
'friend,  iaSrw’— Thofe  joys’— one  line  only  intervening.— 

The  fcWlowlng  har(h  or  awKward  exprellions  (hould  not  pafs  uncen- 
fured :  •  £a^  <welUknoT.tn  veflige,  of  the  ,  eft -trod  place’—*  Yet 
pleas’d  ^joill  memory  Jiiil  the  fpot  furvey* — **  And  gtajping  Hill  at  lltfi 
MsJbUji  2X-Lifl  he  dies.’—*  The  murmuring  brook  That  "every  morning 
bWf^Tbe  dug  cb/er*vaHce  of  tke  cleanly  the  language  is 

ilifl^».the  fentiment  is  often  obfcure,..iOur  author  talks 'of  *  a  brook 
which  every  morning  faw— cleanly  ltnw\'  or,  we  fuppofe,  thcj 
•  /aiv  of  cleanlinefs.*  ’  But  what  does  he  mean  by  *  the  law  of  clean-  j 
liuefs  r  Inllwd  of  attempting  to  dcvelope,  by  gradual  advances, 
the  author’s  meaning,  we  (hall  hazard  a  fhrewd  conjecture,  and  fup- 
pofe  at  once,'  that  the  feud  brook  received  every  morning  the  fweepingi  of 
the  fcbool-r:om^  the  contents  of  certain  utenfiis  of  *. ’fragrant  fame,’ 
&c.  &c  ^c.  and  was  thus  a  wicnefs  to  *  the  cleanly  laiv'  though, 
cartes,  a  corrupt  one  !  There  \s  a  couplet  which  may  be  fet  down 
a  companion  to  the  above,  in  point  of  delicacy : 

*  How  civilly  they  eas'd  my  parting  pain, 

And  never  fpake  fo  civilly' again  I’ 

Several  of  thefe  lines,  wc  fufpeft,  (irft  *  came  out^  in  the  temple  of 
ploacin^  We  remember,  at  the  univerlity,  many  a  rhyming  g^- 
pius  ufed  to  try  bis  hand  at  verfe  under  the  aufpices  of  the  faid  god- 
defs. — -In  *  the  art  of finking'  alfo,  the  author  (eems  quite  an  adept;] 
« ’Tw«  the  firft  day  1  ever  left  my  home,—*  Years  intervening 
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^rT.  XXy#  The  Voluntary  Exile.  In  Five  Volumes.  By 
il/rj.  ParfonSj  Author  of  Lucy^  lAc.  lie.  pp,  1252.  i2mo. 
London:  printed  for  W.  Lane,  at  the  Minerva  Frefs, 
Leadenhall  Street.  1795. 


The  Voluntary  Exile  is  not  calculated  to  excite  much  in--* 
tereft  in  the  breaft  of  the  reader,  as  it  in  general  conlifts 
cf  a  number  of  unconnedled  ftories.  In  fl^ort,  this  novel  docs 
not  rank  above  the  many  produdions  with  which  the  prefs  dailj 
jccms, 

V  ■  '  ■  —  I  I  ■  ■■■.!  I  I  »■  ■■  I  I  ■  ■  ■  ■  ,  ,  .  ,  - - 

Art.  XXVI.  '  The  Duke  of  Clarence ;  an  Hijlorical  Novel.  In 
Four  Volumes.  By  E:  M.  F.  pp.  ib55,  lamo.  London: 
printed  for  W.  Laney  at  the  Minerva  Frels,  Leadenhall 
Street.  1795- 


^HIS  novel  exhibits  a  good  pidure  of  ancient  timeSvand 
^  , manners,  and,  in  not  a  few  inHances,  abounds  with  pa- 
tkctic  and  intcrefting.  events.  The  language  is  cafy  •  and  clc- 
The  ftory  is  too  complicated  for  us  to'give  ah  account  of 
it,  as  it  would  take  up  more  fpace  than  is  allotted  Co  produdioos 
i  this  kind ;  but  we  recommend  it  as  well  calculated  to  amiife 
ileifure  hour,  without  either  endangering  the  morals  or  offends 
iflg  the  eye  of  the  reader.  -1  —  —  - 


rrttTTTfrrtTTrr'"^ 


•|:  '  Inn:*  r  *iu 

•tervening  have  not  worn  away/ — ‘  As  loath'  as  even  I  myfclf  to' 
1  faw  the  garden- ground  as  ufual  r«/7V;  a  fence,  to  fetch 
jRy  ball,  1  pft  had  fcaVd,^~^  Where  every  morn  we  wafh’d  our  face 
hand L*— Paint  thofe  carelefs  daySi  when  ^  all  he  wilh’d  was— 
holydays.\  This  much  for  the  bathos, — The  rhymes  are,‘in 
■petal,  acemate:  we  are  therefore  furpnfed  at  the-appe^rance^  of 

and  ‘  holiday^,  and  of  *  feen*  and  *  ohfeene^ - Fhe  follow- 

muft  be  noti^c^  as  inaccuracies:  •  Gaze  the  plain/—*  In  va-‘ 
'^sbufinefs  fled.* — ‘  The  hounds  yell'd/ — ‘  Child*  and  ‘  youth*. 
M  fynonymoufly.  ‘  Loaths  at  the  prefent/ — ‘  Vifion'd  profpefL* 

-  author  is  fond  of  alliteration,  which,  we  think,  is  rather  a 
than  a  fault,  if  it  confift  with  eafe  and  nature;  But  we  do  not 
We  ‘  the  bright-brown  boarded  hall.*  *  Three  blue  beans  in 
bladder,*  is  juft  as  good.  For  his  pronunciation  of  *  exploits* 
^author  has  no  authority ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  even  the  Oxford 
f^-cateber  (in  fome  fenfc  Johnfon’s  abortive  echo!)  would  have  ad- 


tn^loom^  into  lus  lift  of  new  words. 
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FRANCE. 


^T^HE  French  nation  returning  more  and  more  to  fentimcnts 
^  of  humanity  and  moderation,  exhibit  in  this  conduft  the 
dawn  of  peace.  It  is  not,  now,  from  the  reftoration  of  mo- 
harchy  that  peace  is  to  be  expected  with  France^  but  the  eftai 
bliftiment  of  the  republic;  and  this  is  to  be  eftabliftied  only  by 
the  univerfal  prevalence  of  juftice.  A  fyftem  of  terror,  a  die- 
tatorial  power,  was  deemed  neceffary  while  the  enemies  of 
France  preffed  her  hard  on  eyery  fide :  .  they  are  forced  to  re¬ 
cede;  the  French’ are  freed  from  their  fears;  order  begins  to 
return,  and  a  natural  defire  to  breathe  from  the  calamities  o 
war,  and  enjoy  the  fupreme  blefling  of  peace.  Thus  the  allie 
gain  their  objedt,  if  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  indeed  thei 
objeft,  not  by  fuccefs,  but  defeat. 

That  the  people  of  France  are  now  in  a  temper  tending  t 
pacification,  cannot  well ‘be  doubted  r  but  two  important  quef- 
tions  arife.  With  whom  are  the  allied  to  treat  ?  and  on  wha 
terms?  With  regard  to'tbe  firft  of  thefe  qoeftions,  it  was  fait 
at  firft.  What !  treat  with  murderers  and  ufurpers  of  thrones 
and  diminifli  the  reverence  for‘  .crowned  heads  among  all  na 
tions  !  It  is  now  faid,  all  things  in  France'*  are  in  a  ftate  c 
anarchy  and  never-ceafing  fluftuation — one  man,  or  one  part 
of  men,  tyrannifes  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow.  Any  peau 
or  negociation  for  peace,  that  might  be  entered  into  with  ih 
rulers  of  the  day,  might,  and  probably  wouldi  be  fet  afide  b 
new  minifters,  ever  prone  to  depart  as  widel^  as  pofliblc  fro 
the  maxims  of  their  predecelTors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
tended,  that  the  Convention,  the  exifting  government  of  Franc® 
is  a  plenipotentiary  appointed  by  the  will  of  the  people  to  tc® 
minate  the  war,  after  fixing  the  revolution.  Whatfignifyt 
changes  which  take  place  in  governments  when  a  treaty  is 
eluded  with  the  people  to  whom  thofe  governments  belong,  21® 
whofelntereft  is  peace?  But  the  grand  queftion  is,  What 
be  the  terms  of  peace?  ^The  French  declare  for  making t 
Rhine  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  empire;  yet,  at  the  fame 
they  pretend  to  a  reftitution  of  all  the  places  that  have 
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^tn  from  them  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  from  Great  Britain. 
Tbcfc  are  certainly  very  humiliating  terms.  And  to  thefe^ 
whatever  the  continental  powers  may  do,  Great  Britain  moft 
iffurcdly  never  wiil  fubmit :  not  but  that  fhe  has  foreign  efta^ 
Hilhments  of  fufficient  variety  and  extent,  without  the  French 
Weft  India  iflands,  and  without  Pondicherry ;  but  (he  could  not 
pollibly  make  fo  great  a  facrifice  as  a  reftitution  of  captured 
illands,  and  a  total  derelidion  of  the  Stadtholder,  without  lofing 
national  honouf — without  finking  in  the  efteem  of  foreign  na- 
^n$;  and,  what  is  worfe,  without  (inking  in  her  own. 

It  has  been  aiferted,  that  the  Convention,  in  order  to  fecurc 
mdifturbed  poITefllon  of  all  the  feventeen  provinces,  have  made 
in  offer  of  Hanover  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  of  Bavaria 
io the  Emperor.  All  this  feems,  at  firft  fight,  not  unfeafible: 
ktuhat  would  the  dates  and  princes  of  Germany  fay  to  this? 
What  the  Kings  of^Sweden  and  Denmark?  And,  above  all, 
that  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  ?  But,  even  without  thefe  arrange¬ 
ments,  will  it  be  po(5ble  for  the  allies  to  drive  the  French  out 
cf  the  Low  Countries,  if  they  (hould  obftinately  determine  to 
isain  them  ?  The  fituation  of  the  confederates  is  truly  ar- 
ims\  but  likely  to  become  more  arduous  ftil!,  if  the  French 
Kpiiblic,  to  victory  abroad  can  aJd  juftice  at  home. 

The  profeunded  as  well  as  the  noblcd  and  mod  liberal  policy 
iii  France  could  obferve  would  be,  to,  redore  the  Netherlands, 
Belgian  liberty  being  fecured,  to  the  Emperor ;  to  withdraw  their 
y  from  Holland,  and  to  allow  ^tbe  dates-general  to  govern 
nfelvcs  as  they  pleafed  and  to  inliS,  in  a  general  pacification, 
oa  the  redintegration  and  political  independence  of  Poland.  So 
an  example  of  judipe  and  moderation  would  fecure  the 
fcent  republic  by  barriers  dill  dronger  than  rivers  and  moun- 
by  the  admiration,  the  attachment,  and  boundlefs  confi- 
-^5  of  the  human  race.  But  this  is  a  flight  to  which  evea 
c  refinement  of  the  prefent  age  is  not  yet  equal. 

The  French,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  (hew  fymptoms  of  a 
ihs  difpofition,  carry  on  war  with  unremitting  vigour  by  fea 
land.  A  fquadron  of  fix  or  eight  (hips  of  war  has  been 
iched  from  their  grand  Breft  flf^ef,  probably  to  the  Ead  In- 
Their  arms  have  reduced  Navaye  in  Spain,  and  almod 
Catalonia!  On  the  fide  of  Germany  their  movements  point 
1  to  an  attack  on  Mayence,  the  reduedion  of  which  place 
jld  open  a  paiTage  even  to  Vienna.  Hainau  and  Frankfort, 
inland,  are  indeed  fortified  towns ;  but  there  the  ground 
into  heights  and  hills,  and  gives  every  advantage  to  a  be- 
W‘ngarmy,  ^ 

the  French  nation,  intoxicated  with  fuccefs,  (hould  purfue 
conqued,  and  like  the  Romans,  attempt  to  fubjugate  all 
m  nations 
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cations  under  the  veil  of  admitting  them  as  friends  and  allies  of 
the  republic,  the  powers  of  Europe  fhould  enter  into  a  general 
confederacy  upon  a  plan  purely  defenfive.  They  (hould  not  at.j 
tempt  to  penetrate  i/ito  the  interior  of  France,  but  confine  theirl 
operations  to  the  external  hoftilities  of  impeding  commerce! 
and  fupplies,  and  cutting  ofF  fuch  parties  of  the  general  enemij 
as  might  invade  the  territories  of  their  neighbours.  | 

SPAIN.  I 

The  kingdom  of  Spain,  fertile  and  of  great  extent,  peninfuJ 
lated  from  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  fituated  at  the  jundlion  of  thJ 
Mediterranean  and  Arlantic  ocean,  if  natural  prerogatives  werJ 
more  powerful  than  moral  habits,  would  feem  to  be  deftined  fol 
univerfal  empire :  and  on  the  career  to  this,  in  the  joint  rcigil 
of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  Ifabella,  they  feemed  to  have  enJ 
tcred  with  a  profpeft  of  fuccefs.*  I 

.  The  difeovery  of  the  weft,  and  of  a  pafiage  by  fea  around  thJ 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  prefented  opportunitici 
of  acquiring  fortunes  otherwife  than  by  the  flow  procefs  of  rei 
gular  induftry.  Patient  labour  was  exchanged  for  romantil 
adventure.  Manufadlures  dwindled,  agriculture  languifhed,  thJ 
felfiftinefs  of  commerce  and  colonization  was  introduced,  bil 
gotry  expelled  the  Morefcoes,  and  the  Jews  population  wal 
diminiftieJ,  and  the  amor  patriae  loft  in  a  fpirit  of  individud 
felfiftinefs — ftill  the  point  of  honpur,  and  the  high  military  fpiril 
of  Spain  remained  :  furviving  the  diffolutionfof  fo  many  virtuoui 
habits,  and  qualities.  ,It  .is.  inftru£ltve  to.  mark,  the  proceil 
through  which  nations  go, on, to  wealth  and  importance,  norisil 
altogether  unprofitable  to  notice, the  ftudes  of  their  decay;  thi 
gradations  by  which  they  fall.  It  is  the  nature,  the  proper  pr« 
vince  of  literature  and  philofophy  to  approximate,,  by  the  clcM 
affinity  of  generalization,  circumftanceS)  fituations,  and  events 
the  moft  remote  in  place  and  time. — The  Spanifti  nation,  thi 
noble  Spaniards,  we  are  indeed  truly  forry  to  obferve,  app^fl 
now  almoft  to  have  finifhed  their  political  career.— I'he  caufs 
by  which  they  rofe  to  grandeur  .are  generally. known :  nor  is  || 
the  prefent  defign  to  ilTuftrate  or  comment  on  them.  It  is  nc® 
the  growth  of  Spain  that  now  arrefts  our  attention,  but  the  d(|| 
cay. — For  the  purpofe  of  abftraftion  let  us  ftep  eaftward  d| 
Greece,  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude.  S 

The  mqdern  Greeks,  without  the  leaft  political  importance 
and  funk  in  flavery  to  a  military  government,  retain  but  little® 
their  original  charafter.  The  gradations  by  which  that  chara® 
ter  faded  away  arc  clearly  difcernible  in  their  hiftory,  and  e® 
bibit  to  the  attentive  eye  a  fubjeft  of  fpeculation  of  great  cun® 
(ity  and  importance.  The  progrefs  of  commerce,  the  relaxant® 
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of  manners  gradually  undermined  the  virtue  and  the  patriotifm  of 
ic  leading  Sates  of  Greece,  Simplicity,  modefty,  temperance, 
iflduftry)  and  good  faith,  fled  firft :  the  laft  of  the  virtues  that 
took  its  flight  was  military  valour — good  faith  ftill  remains 
among  the  Spaniards  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners :  military 
lionourand  valour  are  on  the  wane.  The  accurfed  venality  and 
|clli(hnefs  of  commerce  pervades  Spain — the  commercial  part  of 
tkjt  kingdom,  like  the  democrates  of  the  United  Provinces,  con* 
tier  themfelves  as  citizens  of  the  world,  and  prefer  individual  gain 
to  (be  glory  of  their  country.  The  Catalonians  are  the  laft  of 
die  Spaniards.— They  are  willing  to  defend  Catalonia,  and  the 
Qpital,  Barcelona,  on  a  very  finguiar  condition  :  that  they  may 
iot  be  obliged  to  receive  the  aid  of  the  regiments  of  Caftile,  and 
siher  parts  of  Spain.  I'hefe  particulars  require  no  illuftration— 
^Spanifli  government  begins  to  totter.  ' 

.  ITALY. 

The  Italian  ftates  exhibit  fome  fymptoms  of-  revivifcence— 
^reTsafpirit  of  political  inveftigation*  in  that  country.  But 
re  arc  no  Haves  who  reafon,  nor  tyrants  who  enquire. 


GERMANY. 


lU( 


Preparations  for  war  are  ftill  going  on  in  Germany.  The 
Spe'ror  has  invited  his  fubjedts  to  make  a  voluntary  loan  on 
highly  advantageous  to  the  fubferibers. — The  ordinary 
^eof  raifing  money  by  taxation  is'  not  equal  to  the  exigency, 
would  not  be  prudeht^in  thefe* times,  evrn  for  a  defpotic  mo»- 
rch,  to  prefs  fo  heavy  a  load  of  taxes  on  his  fubjedts^as  a  con- 
finance  of  the  war  would  render  neceflTary.*  Recourfe  is  had  to 
'negbtiatioril  And  thus  homage  is^paid  to  the  rights  of  the 
ple.^Taxes,  it  may  be  faid,  muft  be  impofed  Tor  payment 
Ac  intereft— but  the  emperor,-  as  far  as  in  his  power,  alle- 
es  thefe  by  the  private  wealth  and  domains  of  his  family.— 
does  not  think  it  proper  to  make  any  fuch  fevere  exa'dlions 
his  fubjedls  as  were  made,  on^  fundry  occaftons,  by  the 
King  of  Pruflia. 

Although  the  good  and  great  King  of 

POLAND, 

|6c  epithet  Great  may  be  applied  to  high  talents  and  virtues 
Sgling  hard  and  overpowered  at  laft  by  adverfe  fortune,  be 
"foner  at  Grodno,  and  a  Ruffian  general  for  the  prefent, 
Ing  in  Warfaw,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  mighty 
idom  of  Poland  is  for  ever  erafed  from  the  lift  of  nations. 

»  Auftria,  Prulfia,  cannot  long  agree  about  their  (hares 
plunder.  The  French  have  every  motive  that  can  in* 

fiuence" 
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£uence  politicians  and  men  to  remember  Poland  in  the  peace  i 
which  it  is  loo  probable  thev  are  to  be  the  principal  didiators 
leaft  on  the  continent  of  Europe :  though  not,  we  hope  ai 
believe,  to  Britain.  And  if  it  fbail  be  found  poffible,  accordir 
to  the  dcfire  and  defign  of  the  Court  of  Conftantinople,  to  ii 
tioduce  into  the  Ottoman  armies  the  mUitary  tadfics  of  Europ 

THE  TURKS 

on  the  plains  of  Poland,  may  raife  the  ftandard  of  refiftance  td 

RUSSIA.  I 


The  Empnfs  has,  from  the  commencement  of  the  prefe 
war,  amufed  the  confederates  with  h:?pes  of  affiftance.  The 
is  no  ariftocratrix,  or  defpot  of  any  denomination,  but  wou 
knock  a  nafeent  republic  in  the  head,  if  they  eafily  could.— Pe 
haps  the  Emprefs  entertained  the  hope  that  this  would  bed 
by  the  confederated  powers  by  whom  France  is  furrounded. 
Will  not  the  eaftward  progrefs  of  the  French  alarm  the  jealo 
and  fear  of  that  politic  princefs  for  the  permanency  of  her  po 
in  Poland?  If  the  Czarina  *at  laft  take  any  part  in  the  war, 
will  probably  be  to  fend  a  fleet  into, the  north  feas,  in  order 
reftrain  the . .  •  . 

.  DANES  AND  SWEDES 

.from  furnifhing  fupplies  to  the  French. — Undoubtedly  frecdj 
eftabliil^d  in  Poland,  would.be  formidable  to  the  government 
.Ruffia— which  is  not  indeed  calculated  for  long  duration  eit' 
by  natural  caufes,  or  moral  inftitutions.r— Peter  the  Great 
.reckoned  a  wife  prince ;  yet -certainly  it  is  impoflible  long] 

.  unite  a  defpotic  government  with  progreffive  improvements 
arts  and  fciences.  The .  Ruflian^  .empire  is  like  NebucI 
.nezzar’s  image,  compofed  of  heterogeneous  matter.  It  mj 
.by  and  by,  moulder  into  pieceSk— Ruffia  has  indeed,  in  thecc 
of  little  more  than  half  a  century,  made  wonderful  exertioj 
.  becaufe  flic  has  been  able  to  unite  the  promptitude  of  feudal 
thority  with  military  tadtics,  and  all  the  advantages  that  the 
refined  nations  can  derive,  either  in  politics  or  war,  from 
arts  and  fciences — but  the  plenitude  of  feudal  power  and^ 
influence  of  arts  and  fciences  cannot  long  co-exift  in  the 
empire*  Cardinal  Richelieu  inftituted  the  French  academ 

•  order  to  fecure  the  throne  by  diverting  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of 
French  from  political  matters.  But  that  academy  introduc 

.fpirit  by  which  the  throne  has  been  fubverted — the  Czar 
.was  not  a  whit  wifer  than  the  Cardinal  Richelieu. — We  ui 
c  ftand  that  wc  have  not  a  few  more  profound  and  confiftcn^ 
.Jiticians  in, our  own  country  than  either  of  thefe  illuftrious 

•  ladkrs.-— Among  the  more  zealous  friends  of  eccleflaftlcm 

blilhni 
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jjihmcnts  and  feudal  prerogatives,  a  jealoiify  has  arifea  of 
Sunday  fchools. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  month,  the  event  that  has  moft 
powerfully  folicitcd  the  attention  of  all  the  fubjedts  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Jfl  whatever  part  of  the  world  refiding,  is  the  difcontents  of  the 
Homan  Catholics,  that  is,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
Imd:  difcontents  embittered  by  difappointmcnt.  If  a  man,  or  a 
ninifter, /will  \boldly  refolve  to  be  equal,  juft,  and  upright, 
iroughout  the  whole  of  his  conducf,  he  will  never  be  embarf 
tiffed;  a  plain  road  will  always  lie  before  him :  but  it  is  often  a 
ice  arid  difficult  thing  to  mingle  liberty  with  oppreffion,  juftice 
ith  injuftice.  How  could  a  total  emancipation  be  granted  to 
c  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  withheld  from  the  Catho- 
,  arid  the  Diffenters  too,  of  Great  Britain  ?  But  why  was 
this  confidered  in  time?  Why  was  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  font 
Ireland  with  authority  to  hold  out  hopes  of  total  emancipa- 
n?  Says  Mr.  Pitt,  no  fuch  authority  was  given  to  him*— 
hi  will  a  plain,  blunt  man,  who  has  no  great  command  of 
afeology,  fay.  to  all  this  ?  Why  either  that  the  fninifter  is*— 
(he  earl  a  fooL  It  is  generally  thought  that  Mr;  Pitt,  wiih^ 
g  to  draw  in  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  hfs  friends  into  the  noofe 
adminiftration  as  well  as  himfelf,  had  fppken  ambiguoufty  to 
brdfliip  on* the  fubjediof  the  Catholics,  trufting  that  he 
Id  not,  for  difappointment  on  one  head,  forfeit  the  pleafing 
slfion  of  a  high  and  gainful  office*  ’  j . 

The  Catholics  are  indignant,  animated,  and  united  ;  and  give 
QttO'their  fentiments  in  varioust  declarations  and  refolutions* 
ferment  this',  certainly  not  without  danger. 

Under  this  eircumftance  of  alarm,  added  to  fo  many  dther 
iifes  of  public  regret  and  apprebenfion,  Mr.  Fox  moves  in 
■irliament  an  iriquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  nation.  Three  years 
•  defeat,  difafter,  and  difgrace,  have  proved,  cither  that ‘the 
•l^em  on  which  minifters  have  afted  has  been  bad,  or  that  their 
conduft  has  been  weak.  If  their  conduct  has  been  good, 
^•cfyftem  that  was  not  to  be  maintained  even  by  good  condu^S, 
Nothing  could  be  more  fair  or  conclufive  than  this  ar- 
^•^nt.  But  Mr.  Fox’s  motion  was  negatived  by  a  great  ma- 
on  the  ground  that,  in  times  fo  critical  and  dangerous, 
^puirics  of  this  kind  would  be  vexatious  to  government,  and 
^Pde  and  diftradl  their  attention  from  their  duty. '  In  times  of 
^^pi^rity  there  is  no  caufe  of  inquiry;  in  times  pf  difafter 

prudent.  The  order  of  the  day  is 
But  is  this  the  language  of  a  free  conftitution?  No! 
®^lfuch  predicaments  liberty  raifes  her  voice,  cries  aloud,  and 
•  7  fpares 
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fpares  not—*  Palin.urus  nods — but  have  a  care  how  -gg 

*  behave  to  him.  He  will  hold  the  helm  with  ftill  lefs  ftcadi 

*  nefs  if  you  difturb  him.’ — Would  this  rcafoning  fatisfy  a 
Englifh  (hip’s  crew  ?  It  might  provoke  them  to  heave  Palinuru 

•  overb<»ard; 

It  is  a  pity  that  ftatefmen  fo  feldom  anticipate  the  progrefs 
opinion,  and  to  adopt  their  regulations  more  than  they  do  to  fu 
ture  occafions.  Thus  we  mieht  have  retained  America;  thu 
we  may  yet,  perhaps,  retain  Ireland ;  and  thus  prolong,  fo 
•years,  our  power  in  India.  Endeavours  have,  very  laudabh 
Dcen  made  to  found  our' power  in  India  on  the  bafis,  if  not  c 
perfed  moral  rectitude  (for,  in  good  truth,  this  is  impoflible> 
yet  on  a  confiderable  degree  of  utility  to  the  natives  as  well  a 
ourfelvcs.  Yet,  fo  unfortunately  do  little  and  paltry  ideas  feme 
times  mix  themfelves  with  great  concerns,  that  a  demur  abou 
granting  certain  reafonable  claims  to  the  Company’s  officer 
among  the  directors,  might  have  endangered  our  fettlemcn 

•  in  Afia,  by  alienating  the  confidence  and  afFe£tion  of  that  bco 
by  whom  alone  we  hold  them  ;  if  the  miniftry,  and  particular! 
the  prcfident  of  the  board  of  control,  impreued,  no  doubt,  b 
the  firm  though  refpedtfut  tone  in  which  the  deputies  from  th 
Officers  in  India  fteadily  urged  their  claims,  wifely  refolve 
to  ad  towards  our  eaftern  armies,  in  all  the  different  prcfidea 
cics,  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  the  nation.  It  could  not  ur 
doubtedly  be  for  ever  endured,  that  in  the  midft  of  affluence  a 
joyed  by  civilians  and  other  adventurers,  they  alone  fliould 
in  want  through  whofe  means  our  Afiatic  poffeflions  were  pr 
ferved)  and  had  been  originally  acquired. 
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